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“The Parable of the Prodigal Son is 
probably the greatest story Jesus ever told,” 
the author says. When reflecting on its 
meaning we must not only ask, “Why did 
the two sons sin ?” or “Why does a human 
being sin?” but also “Why do I sin?” 

Beginning with a discussion of these 
questions, basic to an understanding of 
this great parable, Mr. Whiting presents 
here twelve brief messages rich in sound 
theological and psychological truths. Fol¬ 
lowing the story of the Prodigal Son step 
by step, Mr. Whiting points out the strik¬ 
ing similarities in the lives of men and 
women everywhere. The choice of sin, the 
confrontation of a life crisis, the struggle 
with a decision to return to God—these 
are situations that we all face at one time 
or another. Not only does he point out 
these parallels, but he also offers some val¬ 
uable insights into why we choose to reject 
God, what ha ppens when we do, and what 
brings about our return to the Father who 
always loves, forgives, and welcomes 11s 
home. 

Everyone who is confronting these uni¬ 
versal decisions and choices will find new 
dimensions of inspiration and encourage¬ 
ment in this study of The Parable of the 
Prod igal Son. 
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TO MARTHA whose love has 
taught me much 
about the love 
of ANOTHER 


HE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON IS PROBABLY THE 

greatest story Jesus ever told. I have always 
been moved by its theme and early in my min¬ 
istry tried to preach on it. The results were 
far from satisfying. It seemed almost a sac¬ 
rilege to attempt to improve on the story as 
Jesus told it. For a long time thereafter I 
avoided the theme, save as the main charac¬ 
ters were used as illustrative material for other 
sermons. 

One day in my study as I read the story 
again, it seemed to glow as never before. Ser¬ 
mons seemed to leap at me from every word. 
Within an hour the topics and texts for twelve 
sermons were written down. Essentially the 
messages in this book remain as I preached 
them. 

The messages were delivered to large and 
responsive Sunday night congregations in 
First Methodist Church of Valdosta, Georgia. 
Members of these congregations were the first 
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to suggest that the messages be put into manu¬ 
script form. To them, therefore, I must ex¬ 
press my first word of appreciation. There is 
no finer group of Christian people anywhere, 
and to serve them has been a blessed privilege. 

I am indebted to Dr. Robert E. Goodrich, 
Jr., who first had the completed manuscript 
in hand and who made many helpful com¬ 
ments. To Bishop Arthur J. Moore, who has 
been an inspiration to me all through my 
ministry, I also owe special thanks for read¬ 
ing the manuscript, making constructive 
comments, and encouraging its publication. 

The work would have faltered considerably 
had it not been for the encouragement of such 
persons as my wife and the faithful members 
of the church staff. To Miss Helen Minglc- 
dorff, church secretary, who typed the manu¬ 
script, I must say a word of special apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Beyond all others, I must thank Him who 
once received home a “certain” prodigal. Per¬ 
haps, in the end, this is what the book is all 
about. 


Thomas A. Whiting 
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THE QUESTION WE CANT ESCAPE * 
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• When someone goes wrong, the first question we usually 
ask is “Why did he do it?” This is the question we ask when 
first we read Jesus’ matchless story of the Prodigal Son. Why did 
the younger son become a prodigal? Why did he leave home? 
Why did he choose the life of sin in the far country? What made 
him waste life in such fashion? 

The elder brother raises vital questions, too. Why did he re¬ 
main with his father? What made him so self-righteous? Why 
his contemptible attitude toward his brother, his envy and jeal¬ 
ousy? Why with all the rich influence of home did he also become 
a prodigal? 

These questions go far beyond a simple discussion of the two 
sons. They make us wonder about mankind as a whole. Why are 
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some human beings good and others bad? Why, in the same 
home, does one son become an atheist and the other a sincere 
Christian? We observe that upon occasion saint and sinner are 
hatched in the same nest! We see too that human nature, in spite 
of good influence, is unpredictable. The younger son and his elder 
brother make this unmistakably plain. 

Therefore, at the very beginning of our consideration of this 
parable we stumble upon one of mankind’s oldest questions: 
“Why do men sin?” It is a question that never leaves us alone. 

This question turns upon each of us when we look upon our 
own hearts and lives. We must not only ask, “Why did the two 
sons sin?” or “Why does a human being sin?” If we are honest 
with ourselves we must ask, "Why do I sin? Why do I do bad 
when I want to do good?” To ignore these questions is to side¬ 
step one of life’s most baffling issues. The origin of evil is one of 
creation’s great mysteries for which man needs an answer. 

This question is important because it is basic to an understand¬ 
ing of the Prodigal Son. It is also our basis of hope in dealing with 
ourselves. To deal with an enemy, we must know something 
about him. 

There are answers which have become traditional. One of the 
oldest explanations of man’s waywardness is that an evil force 
attacks him and leads him to disaster . The force may be personal 
or- impersonal. This idea is as old as the Garden of Eden. There 
in that idyllic spot the serpent tempted Eve. By giving in she fell 
into condemnation and shame. 

Many religious men have associated the serpent with the Devil. 
Some still believe that the Devil, the personification of evil, tempts 
us to do evil. So fierce is this temptation that often it is too strong 
for us to withstand. 

Throughout history men have believed in personal devils and 
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supernatural forces. Paul wrote of “powers and principalities of 
evil.” In the wilderness Jesus met the tempter head on. Luther 
threw an ink bottle at the devil on one occasion. Goethe brought 
Satan to life in his immortal Faust . Shakespeare uses the theme in 
Macbeth . Wickedness is personified in Macbeth and Lady Mac¬ 
beth, yet we feel a sort of pity for the two of them. Why ? Shake¬ 
speare introduces three witches and a weird supernatural atmos¬ 
phere into the tragedy. These create the impression that the two 
hapless victims, once they have begun their foul life of crime, are 
being led to destruction by sinister outside forces . 1 

Who can deny the strong pull of evil upon his life? Whether we 
believe in a personal devil, an evil force, or what the psychiatrists 
call “the will to destruction,” the struggle against evil is a living 
reality with us. Indeed, we are never free from it. 

We do not believe that the Prodigal was swept from his moor¬ 
ings by a blast of evil desire over which he had no control and in 
whose clutches he was helpless. But as to the fierce tug of evil, he 
must have known this. 

Therefore, with Paul we say that when we would do good, evil 
is present with us. In some strange, mysterious way, this evil 
force was at work in the lives of the younger son and his brother. 
It was to work their undoing—for a while at least. 

There is another traditional explanation of the Prodigal’s be¬ 
havior. “Do we not sin,” some will contend, “because man sinned 
at the beginning? And are we not his heirs?” This is the age-old 
argument in favor of original sin. 

Years ago the McGuffey Reader put the matter succinctly: 

In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 

3 1 am indebted to Gordon Rupp for this insight. Principalities and Powers 
(Nashville: Abingdon-Cokcsbury Press, 1952), p. 17. 
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Later a New England Divine sought to improve upon it and 
wrote: 

In Adam’s sin 
We all jined in. 

We must not deal with these contentions lightly. We do seem to 
be part of a struggling mass of human nature, and being good 
does not come easy for any of us. Why we must struggle so, and 
why all of us share this common infection makes us wonder if 
man at the outset did not experience the same sort of fall which 
we experience daily. 

Often the question of inherited sin comes closer home than 
distant kinsman Adam. There are those who believe that we in¬ 
herit from our parents and grandparents tendencies toward an 
evil nature. Did not Cal, in Steinbeck’s East of Eden, believe that 
he was bad because his mother was bad? Have you not heard 
people say when a moral tragedy occurs, “You didn’t expect any 
better did you, knowing his father?” or “Her mother went the 
same way, you know.” 

Was there some defection in the Prodigal’s ancestry? Some 
wayward grandparent up the family tree? The whole matter of 
original and inherited sin is still argued, and in the long run we 
do not really know. Some notions concerning this are foolish and 
unscientific, but there is some truth in the idea of man’s fall. 
There is also truth in the realism of the apostle Paul who saw 
within himself the terrible forces of his own destruction. Perhaps 
the stream of human life, once polluted by sin, is forever affected 
though not beyond man’s ability to overcome. 

We find another possible answer to the question of why we sin 
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when we take a look at the Prodigal’s home life and environment . 
Was the younger son driven away from home by family condi¬ 
tions which he could not bear ? At least one modern writer seems 
to think so . 2 He argues that the father was in reality a prodigal. 
He was worldly and unfit as head of the house. No wonder the 
younger son left home. No wonder the elder brother turned sour 
on life. 

1 do not think that any of us would entirely agree with this. 
Jesus told the parable to point out the forgiving and restoring love 
of a father. The father thus described is our heavenly Father. No 
one could possibly ascribe such character to him. 

Apply this theory to many of our homes. Prodigal fathers and 
mothers do make prodigal sons and daughters. The seeds of char¬ 
acter are sown early and psychiatrists tell us that behavior pat¬ 
terns begin as early as the cradle. Plunge a tiny infant into his 
bath against his will, arouse his temper, and you have the begin¬ 
ning of hostility on your hands. Later the child may strike back 
at the forces that have abused him and have left him without 
security. These forces may include the home in which he has 
found no peace or love. 

The word of the psychiatrist may be true, but true or not, it 
is obvious that the home can make and break. Many an unwise 
parent has driven away a son or daughter. Often these parents 
have been religious but their religion has been too much of the 
wrong kind or too little of the right kind. Unfortunately, too 
much of our religion is in the form of preaching and moralizing. 
Too little is displayed in love and good parental example. 

Rudyard Kipling said this in his poem on the Prodigal Son. 

2 Edwin McNeill Potcat, Parables of Crisis (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1950), pp. 134-50. 
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He sees religion driving the Prodigal into the far country a sec¬ 
ond time. Hear the returned Prodigal speak: 

I never was very refined, you see, 

(And it weighs on my brother’s mind, you see) 

But there’s no reproach among swine, d’you see, 

For being a bit of a swine. 

The far country meant swine and chaff, but better this than the 
sickening piety of home. He goes on: 

My father glooms and advises me, 

My brother sulks and despises me, 

And Mother catechizes me 
Till I want to go out and swear. 


They talk of the money I spent out there— 

They hint at the pace I went out there— 

But they all forget I was sent out there 
Alone as a rich man’s son. 

Bidding them all farewell, he concludes: 

I’m leaving, Pater. Good-bye to you! 

God bless you, Mater! I’ll write to you. . . . 

I wouldn’t be impolite to you, 

But, Brother you are a hound! 3 

It is the terrible truth that many a son has left home feeling this 
way about father, mother, brothers, and sisters. 

* From Kim by Rudyard Kipling. Reprinted by permission of Mrs. George 
Bambridge and Doubleday & Company, Inc., The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Ltd. and A. P. Watt and Son. 
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Home influence, therefore, is all-important. Love must be there 
—love of the right sort. There is a love that smothers out the 
flower of initiative in a child. There is a selfish love that pushes a 
child toward the front in order that he might bring honor to his 
parents. There is a love expressed upon the lips but unknown in 
actual relationships. One of the most miserably defeated persons 
I have ever known was a young woman whose parents gave her 
everything but love. She was sent to the finest schools. She took 
periodic trips abroad. Yet she was in the care of a psychiatrist be¬ 
cause her parents were so busy with their social set that they had 
no time for her. 

Love must be wise. It must not coddle or spoil. Nor must it 
fail to discipline. It should never parrot pious platitudes. A father 
and mother should give careful guidance in the spirit of love, 
making sure that within themselves the spirit of genuine love 
resides. Paul was right when he wrote, “Let your love be a real 
thing” (Rom. 12:9 Moffatt). It must be if it is to have a chance 
at success. 

The influence of environment must go one step further. We 
must see that social sin —the sin that is found in the world about 
us —has to be reckoned with . Across the years of man’s existence 
it has worked its way into the fiber of life and has stubbornly 
resisted every effort toward its eradication. 

Here we confront one of the most tragic aspects of our exist¬ 
ence. Every child born into this world comes into a world stained 
with sin. The psalmist said, “In sin did my mother conceive me.” 
Most of us would not agree with this statement. Change it to 
read, “Into sin my mother conceived me,” and all of us know 
the terrible truth of this. Sin’s infection has contaminated all of 
society. Aware of this, we throw protective influences around our 
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children, hoping that the evil which is present in the world will 
not devour them. 

Carlyle Marney reminds us that during the ninth and tenth 
centuries gray wolves out of central Europe and Asia virtually 
took over the kingdom of France. Travel at night was hazardous. 
All carried torches and weapons, but even with such protection, 
huge gray wolves pulled men from their horses and brought them 
crashing to earth. They were left, throat-slit, along the roads. 4 

It is something like this that our children face. We are fearful 
that they shall be victims of this hazardous life—and not only the 
children. No adult is ever out of danger. 

It is this realization that forces the crusader to fight against 
social evil. Slums, legalized gambling, the liquor traffic, white 
slavery, and the like ride herd on us like horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. It is destroy or be destroyed. The fact that life can 
be blighted or destroyed by vicious social forces ought to nail 
dead forever the naive assumption that morality is a purely per¬ 
sonal matter. 

Was it the tinkling of the wine glass in the far country that the 
Prodigal heard—the chatter of the pleasure-mad crowd? Did he 
succumb to the lure of such a life? Our story implies that he did 
and that it was too much for him. 

Having said all of this, I come now to a final word. It remains 
for us to see the Prodigal as a man with a capacity for choice. In 
spite of all the play of evil upon his life, he succumbed to that 
evil only when he chose to do so. He might not have chosen it. 
He sinned because he misused his power of choice. 

It is here that we come to our basis of hope. This power of 
choice by which we go astray is also the means by which we rise 

4 Faith in Conflict (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957), p. 50. 
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to nobility. Our defiance of God, our throwing off the yoke of 
parental restraint, our firm resolve to live our own lives, is pos¬ 
sible only because God has given us the power to act for ourselves. 
This power may be the means of our destruction, but it is also 
the means of our glory. We are always free to choose. The 
younger son could choose to stay or to go. Note in the parable 
that the father did not force him to remain. He let him go. In 
such a way did God honor man. He gave him a power of choice 
with which he could say no. 

Certainly it was a risk. Yet we could not be human beings 
otherwise. We would be robots thumping about the earth, carry¬ 
ing out the orders of the mastermind that made us; or, to change 
the figure, puppets, moving only when God pulls the strings. As 
such, we would not have the capacity to love each other; nor 
could we love God. The ability to make his own choice made it 
possible for the younger son to leave home, but it also made pos¬ 
sible his return. It brought him to a father’s love. 

God finds no satisfaction in a person who is forced to give him 
obedience and love. In fact, love cannot evolve in such a way. It 
must grow from the soil of man’s free spirit. It can be encouraged, 
but it cannot be forced. It is best encouraged by God’s gifts to his 
children—gifts of love and concern. When a man loves his father 
in response to such affection, then alone does his love become 
real. He then loves God because God has first loved him and 
because he has become aware of it. It is this power of recognition 
and response which all of us possess and which we use for good 
or ill. It is expressed daily through our many choices. 

Sin occurs for a number of reasons. Evil is present in the world 
and within us in a strange and incomprehensible way. The force 
of it plays upon us. Often it proves to be too much for the weak 
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and imprudent. But we sin, in the last analysis, because we will 
it. We choose it ourselves. 

It is our glory that we can choose God and the right and find 
strength in so doing. The Prodigal chose the far country. One 
day, however, he chose to return home. It is always this way. We 
can choose the swine or the Father’s house. It is up to us. 
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• There arc some sins which are worse than others. There 
are sins of the flesh and sins of the spirit. Those of the spirit are 
worse. 

Jesus taught this truth with convincing power. He was es¬ 
pecially hard upon two such sins, both of which showed them¬ 
selves when the Prodigal left home. They are selfishness and 
pride. These sins so endanger all human life that we must look 
at them now. 

It was Jewish law that a father, when he disposed of his prop¬ 
erty, must give to his elder son two thirds. The younger received 
only one third. Usually the property was given at death, though 
a father might retire from management of his affairs and divide 
his substance while living. The younger son, weary of home and 
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wanting to go his way, asked for his inheritance. He seemed to 
have little concern for the welfare of his father and mother. All 
he wanted was the money and the freedom to leave. Here in this 
first scene we see the eruption of sin in the ugly form of selfish¬ 
ness and pride. The fatal words are “Give me.” 

Since debate has long ensued over which of these two sins is 
the primary sin, we should define both. What is selfishness? Let 
us not confuse it with self-concern. There is a legitimate self-con¬ 
cern. The Prodigal eventually had that, though it took the far 
country to bring it out. Self-concern led to the desire for self- 
respect which turned his thoughts homeward. Too much self¬ 
concern may lead to selfishness, but basically they are not the 
same. 

Nor is self-love a true synonym. Jesus taught men to love them¬ 
selves and to love others with the same care. There is a legitimate 
self-love which prompts wholesome ambition and respect for our¬ 
selves as children of God, and which breeds restraint and self- 
control into our lives. No one should be condemned for loving 
himself. In fact, the younger son may have gone into the far 
country hating himself. Not self-love, but self-hate is father to 
much of our waywardness. 

What, then, is selfishness? Selfishness is putting ourselves in 
the first place—what we want, desire, prefer, enjoy—to the ex¬ 
clusion of God or anybody else. It is self-interest become acute. 
It is seeing everything as it refers to self. 

An advertisement which read something like this once ap¬ 
peared in the Want Ad section of a newspaper: “Am thirty-eight. 
Would like to marry middle-aged woman who owns tractor. 
Please send picture of tractor.” He had no love for the woman, 
but the tractor was needed. This is how real selfishness can become 
in our daily lives. 
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Such attitudes get an early start on us. When our oldest daugh¬ 
ter was a toddler, I observed her one day as she sought to gather 
acorns under a spreading oak tree. The ground was heavily 
covered, and she was having herself quite a time. She would fill 
her tiny hand, then reach for more. At last she reached the point 
of diminishing returns. An acorn grasped only meant an acorn 
lost between her fingers. Such a condition seemed to frustrate her 
no end. 

Such an attitude is normal in children, but it is devastating in 
mature years. A modern writer states that we spend a great deal 
of time training our children to send out lines from themselves 
to others. These lines are the means by which we crawl out of 
ourselves into meaningful living. Some of us, unfortunately, never 
crawl out of ourselves. We live for ourselves alone. No one else 
seems to matter. Our wants provide the sole basis for our exist¬ 
ence. 

It is here that pride shows its face. Selfishness causes us to 
center in ourselves. Pride prompts us to glory in the fact. This is 
why pride is so vicious a sin. It sets up a worship of the self. 

W. E. Sangster reminds us that pride is 

the only vice which snatches opportunity from our virtues. The other 
vices grow in the soil of vice: theft out of covetousness, fornication 
out of lewd desire, murder out of burning hate. . . . But pride is 
more subtle. It ensnares people nigh to being saints. When a man 
(like the Pharisee) [or the elder brother] has made himself a walk¬ 
ing embodiment of the Ten Commandments and a paragon of all 
the virtues, pride squeezes a little of her juice into his soul and he 
begins to strut and think, “What a good boy am I! I am vastly 
superior to these Publicans.” 1 


1 The Secret of Radiant Life (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957), pp. 64-65. 
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We may be quite sure that these sins were at work upon the 
Prodigal and the elder brother. They may have brought on a split 
between the two, with the elder brother proud of his self-right¬ 
eousness and the Prodigal equally boastful of his badness. 

The terror of these sins is found in their destructiveness. For 
one thing, such sins produce other sins . They provide the nest in 
which a wriggling mass of serpents come alive. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in the Bible. There 
pride takes over that first man and woman, Adam and Eve. A 
freedom was given the two. Earth’s loveliness and plenty were 
theirs. Only one thing was forbidden—the fruit of knowledge 
which grew upon the tree of life. Evil’s power was fierce, how¬ 
ever, and Eve gave in first. “Give me the fruit,” she said. She 
took the fruit from the serpent and then offered it to Adam. He 
enjoyed it and relished the new-found powers which came with 
it. Here is pride become idolatry. It is the worship of self as God. 
It is usurping the place of God, placing creature on an equal foot¬ 
ing with creator. 

With the same subtlety evil comes to us today whispering, “Ye 
shall be as gods.” The tragedy is that we believe it. Many of us 
turn our backs upon God and turn to that tragic worship of self 
which can only lead to despair. 

Cain and Abel are familiar characters to even the casual Bible 
student. Serious writers of fiction make much of them—are they 
not the two brothers in Steinbeck’s East of Eden? In Cain selfish¬ 
ness spawned a jealousy that led at last to murder—blatant and 
cruel fractricide. Cain was the older. He was strong of body, a 
tiller of the ground. Abel was the weaker of the two, a keeper of 
the sheep. In time both brought their sacrifices to the Lord. God 
seemed more pleased with Abel’s offering than with Cain’s, and 
Cain was wroth. He lured his brother into the fields and mur- 
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dered him in cold blood. Selfishness and pride became envy, 
jealousy, and murder. 

There are also Abraham and Lot, Jacob and Esau, Joseph, Saul, 
David, and other Old Testament characters in whose lives these 
sins wrote tragic chapters. In each instance they spawned such 
terrible sins as covetousness, lust, greed, anger, hate, and murder. 

The New Testament tells the same story. These two sins 
worked toward Judas’ betrayal. They fired James and John with 
unholy ambition. They destroyed Ananias and Sapphira, and 
were at the root of many problems Paul faced in his churches. 

Such tragic effects are felt today. Selfishness and pride are 
at the heart of individual and family tragedies. They pit nation 
against nation in terrible wars for prestige and power. They 
could well plunge us into a new catastrophe. How these sins 
do breed others! 

In addition, these sins damage other human beings . Eve’s 
transgression affected Adam. Abel lay in his own blood. Esau was 
stripped of his livelihood. Abraham grieved over his nephew Lot, 
who destroyed his family by his own folly. Joseph made his 
brothers feel inferior. Saul’s fall led his people into idolatry. Poor 
Uriah was murdered when it was discovered that Bathsheba was 
to have a child by David. Naboth had only a vineyard and Ahab 
wanted that. Peter brought sadness into the face of Jesus on the 
night of his betrayal. Judas was the instrument through which 
Jesus was destroyed. James and John and the other disciples 
darkened many a day for Jesus by their bickering for the chief 
seats. Peter, James, and John, the trusted three, left him alone to 
agonize in Gethsemane. All the disciples left him to be crucified. 
They hid to save their own necks. 

The Prodigal Son, though he is only a character in Jesus’ 
remarkable story, takes his place with the rest. When he left 
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home, he hurt not only himself; he must have broken his father’s 
heart. The elder brother hurt his father by his childish sulking. 

Sin always abuses or uses someone else. Tears are shed; hearts 
break; these are part of the terrible effects of pride and selfishness. 

The relationship between Augustine and his mother reveals 
this poignant note. Augustine, having reached twenty-eight years 
of age, prepares to sail from Carthage to Rome. Monnica prays 
in the Cyprian chapel that God will not allow him to go. While 
she prays, Augustine with a friend boards a vessel for the imperial 
city. She wept bitter tears over his going. Her grief went unabated 
until his conversion. 

Tolstoi speaks of living the life of love, but his wife wrote of 
him: 

There is so little genuine warmth about him; his kindness does not 
come from the heart, but merely from his principles. His biographies 
will tell how he helped the labourers to carry buckets of water, but 
no one will ever know that he never gave his wife a rest and never 
—in all these thirty-two years—gave his child a drink of water or 
spent five minutes by his bedside to give me a chance to rest a little 
from all my labours. 2 

How such sins do hurt others! 

There is yet another aspect of this destructiveness. Such sins 
damage our relationship with God . The father in the parable is 
God, and he is wounded by the transgressions of his sons. This 
must not be missed in the story. When we say, “Give me, Give 
me,” we are in no mood to give ourselves to God. Nor are we 
ready to receive the love of God. The Prodigal had his father’s 
love, but selfishness and pride threw a cloud around that love 

3 William Barclay, Gospel of Ltibje (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1956), p. 35. 
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so that he did not see it. Only when humility took possession of 
him did the cloud depart and the reality of his father’s love come 
into view. 

The elder brother had little genuine love for his father. Nor 
did he seem able to accept his father’s love. Dutiful obedience to 
his father seemed sufficient. It is in such a manner that we become 
estranged from God. Our own self-sufficiency shuts him out. 
We neither see nor seem to need his love. 

Is not our failure to know and love God the greatest punish¬ 
ment which is placed upon us? Is it not the most tragic result of 
sin? How terrible, not only to hurt God, but to miss him! Jesus 
stated this terrible indictment in unforgettable words: “And this 
is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 
(John 3:19.) 

It was this sad condition which befell the Prodigal. Pie left the 
best for the worst and did not know it. Pride and self-will would 
not acknowledge it. He put his feet upon a path that could only 
lead to sorrow and night. Yet he was jaunty and confident as he 
left, not knowing what awaited him. He did not know that for 
all whose creed is “Give me . . . give me,” the road they travel 
can only lead to the far country of despair. 
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o In this kind of world it is easy to lose our way. Search as 
we may for some meaning for our lives, we may miss it altogether 
and end up bewildered and confused. 

This is what happened to the Prodigal Son. There in the far 
country, he went from experience to experience only to become 
woefully lost. 

This is a terrible fact that Arthur Miller points out in his 
celebrated play Death of a Salesman. Willy Loman, the main 
character, lost his way in the black night of an economic jungle 
and took his own life. During this tragedy, Willy’s wife discusses 
it with his sons. She says pathetically, “He’s only a little boat, 
looking for a harbor.” It is a pity that Willy never found it. 

We come to this question, therefore: “How is it that we get 
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lost and miss the way?” There is much that we can learn from 
the Prodigal Son at this point. 

First, look at how the Prodigal tripped over self-confidence . 
We can imagine that his father sought in many ways to give him 
counsel. In spite of Kipling’s feeling that his parents were un¬ 
worthy and that they drove him from home a second time, the 
story does not imply this. Headstrong and self-willed, the young 
boy simply walked off in the confidence that he knew what he 
was doing and where he was going. No one could tell him 
anything. He was on his way to being lost—indeed, was already 
lost—and had no awareness of it. Any warning voice, any word 
of caution, he would have considered only stuffy preachment or 
pious nonsense. 

In one of his books Wallace Hamilton relates an experience 
with his son John, when the boy was only four years of age. The 
family was vacationing. The boy’s mother and grandmother had 
gone for a walk in the woods, and John, feeling abused that he 
should be left behind, sulked a bit and then deliberately set out 
to find them. His father, seeing him leave, decided not to stop 
him, but to follow him. Down the road and across the woods 
John went, with his father following closely, making his way 
through shrubs and bushes. At length John grew weary in body 
and confused in his directions. He began to cry. At that moment 
his father stepped out from behind a tree and said, ‘‘Well, John, 
are we going home?” John, not in the least bit surprised to see 
his father, had only two words for the occasion: “John’s lost.” 1 
Too many of us are like John. We confidently think that we know 
the way, only to discover after a while that we are lost. 

No one ever pointed out more keenly than did Jesus how 

1 Who Goes There (Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Rcvell Company, 1958), p. 
115. 
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easily we lose our way. Some of us get misplaced like lost coins, 
victims of hands not our own. Others of us wander away like 
lost sheep, nibbling here and there until our frantic bleatings 
reveal that we are in some extremity with which we do not know 
how to cope. Others of us, like the Prodigal Son, get lost through 
sin and self-will. In each instance we are confident that we know 
the way until the terrible fact dawns upon us that we are lost. 

In the second place the Prodigal used poor judgment . He did 
not think. He accepted certain theories about living which he had 
never really examined. Because others went that way, he went too, 
never thinking that it might lead to disaster. 

During Jesus* earthly ministry, the fact that men and women 
could be so foolish often startled him. He even found his disciples 
dull of mind. At times they seemed unable to grasp the simple 
rudiments of the life he was teaching. We hear him say to them 
on one occasion: “Are ye also yet without understanding?” 
(Matt. 15:16.) 

Jesus often appealed to reason in his teachings. He closed 1 the 
Sermon on the Mount by likening those who failed to heed his 
words to a foolish man who built his house upon the sand. When 
the storms came, it went down. The man who heeded his words 
he likened to a wise man who built his house upon a rock. His 
house stood in the storm. Of the man who built bigger and 
bigger barns God said, “Thou fool.” 

Paul was equally as strong in his opinions. Writing to the 
Romans he referred to those who “professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools.” 

A person like this once confronted Dwight L. Moody. He asked 
how he might get out of an unfortunate situation. Mr. Moody’s 
answer was characteristic: “Man, I never would have got into 
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it.” Poor judgment, thoughtlessness, and willfulness lead many 
of us into such trying conditions. 

Such conditions are not reserved for the ignorant and simple- 
minded alone. Intellectuals get lost. It was Edgar Allen Poe who 
lay dying in a telephone booth in Baltimore, a tragic genius who 
never seemed to find his way. Lord Byron was still in his thirties 
when he wrote: 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

the flowers and fruits of love are gone. 

Of Shelley, a biographer has said, “Indeed, he never grew up. 
To the end of his days he retained the illusions and the dreams 
and the irresponsibilities of a child.” 2 
Error and mistake are no respecter of persons. Simple and 
learned lose their way. Too often this occurs because we do not 
think seriously about what we do. 

Closely related to this is a third fact. The prodigal listened to 
unsound advice. Somewhere the Prodigal learned of the riotous 
life. Someone gave him these false conceptions. His tragedy lay in 
the fact that he listened to those who were lost themselves. 

There is a story of a man who was lost in a river swamp, and 
who stayed there two days and two nights, unable to find his 
way out. At length he heard a noise among the thick shrubs and 
trees. A gaunt, weary man emerged from the thicket. The lost 
man was jubilant and ran to embrace his rescuer. “Thank good¬ 
ness you’ve come,” he said, “I’ve been lost in this place for two 
days.” His joy was short-lived. His rescuer replied, “Don’t get 


2 Dana Lee and Henry Thomas, Living Biographies of Great Poets (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 1946), p. 145. 
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your hopes up, friend. Fve been lost in this swamp myself for 
two weeks.” The lost could get no help from the lost. 

Often our friends and relatives are the ones who give us bad 
advice. They give it not only to those of us who are young but to 
the mature as well. Take this verse from the First Book of 
the Kings: “For it came to pass, when Solomon was old, that his 
wives turned away his heart after other gods.” (11:4.) The man 
of wisdom should have known better. 

Jesus pictured for us such a tragedy when he referred to the 
Pharisees as “the blind leading the blind.” He said that both 
would fall into the ditch. Such was the Prodigal’s disaffection in 
the far country. He followed after those who were lost themselves. 

The Prodigal got lost for a fourth reason. He jailed to under¬ 
stand the destructiveness of sin . I shall get at this in the next 
chapter, but it needs to be pointed out now. There are those of 
us who will not face up to the carnage which the immoral life 
leaves in its wake. We do not understand that sin is a cheat, 
that it promises that which it cannot give, and as a way of life is 
utterly unreliable. 

Imagine the Prodigal among the cabarets of some noisy city. 
It takes little imagination to know what he was up to. When 
the elder brother brought in that nasty word, “harlot,” the 
younger son did not deny it. There in the midst of such a life, 
he would be saying to himself, “Home was never like this! This 
is the life!” He did not know that at that very moment the rigor 
mortis of sin had set in. 

Sin dupes us, then often confuses. Caught in it, we are like a 
kitten in a skein of yarn. The harder we try to find release, the 
more deeply we become enmeshed. A crisis must be reached 
before some illumination reveals the tragic nature of our problem. 

Though we emancipated moderns treat sin casually, we would 
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be wise to see its power to destroy. If the Prodigal had been 
warned, he paid little attention to it. Such a mistake almost cost 
him his life. 

There is one more reason we need to look at. The Prodigal lost 
his way because he failed to understand his father . He thought 
of him as taskmaster, slavedriver, and killjoy. It was not until 
he got the true picture of his father and home that hope came 
alive. 

There is no one single fact more responsible for our wayward¬ 
ness than this. Too many of us do not understand the true nature 
of God. We think of him as a stern monarch who delights in the 
obedience of his subjects. He is not the giver of life but the 
bestower of death. Sinclair Lewis, in Main Street, speaks of a God 
who since dictating the Bible spends his time snooping around 
trying to catch man disobeying it. Francis Thompson speaks of 
one who feared that in having God he might have “naught else 
besides.” 

Charles Spurgeon tells a story which makes the same point. A 
minister carried money to a woman who was in dire need. He 
rapped on the door, but there was no answer. He sought again 
to get the money to her, but no one was at home. After much 
effort, the gift was given and received. The woman was surprised 
and overjoyed. Then she confessed that she had been at home 
the first time the minister had come. Said she, “I heard you 
knocking, but I thought it was the landlord coming for the rent.” 

This is like some of us. God knocks on the door of our hearts. 
We hear, but we will not open. We do not know that he comes 
bearing a gift. We fear, rather, that he comes to collect the rent. 

Let us remember that Jesus did not say, “I am come that they 
might have death and have it eternally.” He said, “I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 
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abundantly.” This is God’s intention toward us. It will be a pity 
if we fail to understand it as such. 

There is an old saying in the Middle East that when a king 
passes in royal procession over any ground, that ground becomes 
a public road forever. Jesus walked such a road once and brought 
us the good news of triumphant living. His gentle steps opened 
that road to all mankind forever. 

The Prodigal searched for life’s meaning only to miss it for 
awhile. It is regrettable that he got lost before he could be found. 
It need not have been that way. Today many of us continue to 
stumble blindly along that same road into the far country of 
disappointment. Like the Prodigal Son, we have too much self- 
confidence. We do not think. We listen to poor advice. We treat 
sin lightly, and we fail to properly understand God. This is 
enough to lose any of us. It did lose the Prodigal, as we shall see. 
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© When Napoleon drove his armies across Europe and pene¬ 
trated Russia, he left a wide path of pillage and conflagration. 
Years later the route of his army could still be followed and 
remnants of the waste of war could still be seen. Pieces of cannon, 
broken spokes of wheels, abandoned camp sites, all spoke one 
word—waste! 

It is such a picture of sin that we now get as we follow the 
Prodigal into the far country. In quest of meaning for his life, 
he misses it completely. There in some crowded city, he squanders 
his possessions and wastes all in “riotous living.” 

How much like John Masefield’s Saul Kane he must have been: 

From ’51 to ’61 

I cut my teeth and took to fun. 
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I learned what not to be afraid of 
And what stuff women’s lips are made of; 

I learned with what rosy feeling 

Good ale makes floors seem like the ceiling, 

And how the moon gives shiny light 
To lads as roll home singing by’t. 

My blood did leap, my flesh did revel, 

Saul Kane was tokened to the devil. 1 

That is not only Saul Kane. It is the Prodigal Son. That which 
brought him from home and which festered within now took 
concrete form. It erupted in bad deeds, bad choices, bad habits, 
and bad companions. This meant a life of waste. 

The parable makes it obvious that the Prodigal wasted his 
money . He ran through his entire estate and ended in bank¬ 
ruptcy. At the end he did not even possess the price of one meal. 

There is a man I know who once was associated with a 
member firm of the New York Stock Exchange. He owned a 
lovely home on Long Island. He had two or three cars and a 
chauffeur, a lovely wife and attractive children. He had every¬ 
thing money could buy, but lost it in the pace of life which he 
set for himself and his family. When I knew him he worked at 
a small job and lived in cheap hotels. Worldly living had taken 
its deadly toll. 

There is a wider implication of such waste in that what is 
true of individuals is true also of nations and societies. Think, 
for example, of the cost sin places upon our society in the form 
of crime prevention and control. Police systems, the FBI, penal 
institutions, houses of correction, courts of law, committees for 
investigation of crimes—all these exist to control and mete out 


1 Copyright 1911 by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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punishment for the sins which we commit. When the Prodigal 
sinned in the far country, he made it necessary for society to 
protect itself against him. This protection, then and now, is 
costly. 

War is sins worst social cancer, and certainly nothing is more 
costly. Recently we saw the Congress of the United States up 
the national debt from 279,000,000,000 dollars to 283,000,000,000. 
The reason—to underwrite advance in missiles and other protec¬ 
tive weapons of war. With planes costing over a million dollars 
each, with missile research and construction reaching staggering 
costs, with the large amounts of money necessary to maintain 
army, navy, and air force, war can be painfully expensive. This 
strikes home when we learn that forty-nine cents out of every 
budget dollar goes for military defense. This is money that 
might be used in solving conditions of poverty, disease, and 
inhumanity which too long have blighted our world. 

See too that the Prodigal wasted his moral resources . Perhaps 
some reader will say, “He had little to waste.” Actually, he had 
more than most. He left good training, which some never have, 
to go to the bad. 

The words “riotous living” come into mind here. We can 
imagine what they meant for the Prodigal. They point to life 
that sparkles as bright as the wine that is drunk. It is the life of 
sensuality and pleasure. Byron spoke for every tragic sensualist 
when he said, “I will work the mine of my youth to the last 
vein of ore and then—good night.” 2 

It is the glittter that first attracts. Sin has a way of masquerad¬ 
ing as goodness, and must be seen as the gaudy trickster it is. 
As Iago put it: 

2 Dana Lee and Henry Thomas, op. cit., p. 132. 
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When devils will their blackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. . . . 3 

The younger son saw the show and was bewitched by it. Soon 
he had joined the riotous throng. 

It is the sad plight of our day that we have grown woefully 
loose in morals. We do not even like the sound of the word. 
Yet immorality is with us in a hundred forms. Crime increases 
daily. Sexual immorality is widespread. Drunkenness and alco¬ 
holism are on the increase. More and more children are born 
out of wedlock. Bacchus is on the throne. 

What we have not learned is that we cannot change ourselves 
into beasts and continue to survive as human beings. Eugene 
O’Neill was never so telling in his dramatic insights as he was 
at this point. “The Hairy Ape” is his dramatic commentary on 
man’s futile effort to escape being a human being. 

The central figure in the play is a stoker aboard a steamship. 
He is a brutelike creature with the huge body of an ape. His 
name is Yank. Because of many unfortunate experiences, he 
develops a deep sense of inferiority. He has bitter resentment 
against the whole world. The last scene of the play is a zoological 
park. In a cage stands a giant gorilla. In the gorilla, Yank sees 
a companion. He takes a wrench from his pocket, opens the 
cage, and invites the gorilla to walk down the street with him 
as his friend. However, the huge animal fastens his massive 
paws upon Yank, squeezes the life from his body, and throws 
him back into the cage. 

What does the play mean? This much, at least—when we 
make friends with our animal nature, we are destroyed. We are 
meant to be more than animals. Animals live by appetites and 

8 William Shakespeare, Othello, Act II, scene 3. 
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instincts alone, but we cannot and must not. We are creatures 
who have spiritual qualities. If these qualities be neglected, 
wasted, or squandered, if we sink back into the life of the jungle, 
we commit spiritual suicide. 

It was this sort of life which the Prodigal tried for awhile. He 
squandered his moral resources before he discovered that such 
a life does not pay. For the Prodigal this meant another tragedy. 
His life was one of wasted opportunity . 

We have no notion as to how long the son stayed in the far 
country. However long it was, it was a loss of time and energy 
which could not be recalled for good. This brings to mind what 
some of the theologians offer as a definition of sin. “Sin is missing 
the mark,” they say. The Prodigal did miss the mark, and those 
years were lost forever. 

There is something about wasted opportunity that is desperate¬ 
ly tragic. Not even forgiveness can atone for its loss. The thief 
on the cross could be forgiven, but certain forces had been set 
in motion which not even Jesus could stop. The effect of his 
bad deeds on others would go on and on. Nor could he relive 
the wasted years and make them count for good. 

When we discuss wasted opportunity we naturally think of 
the word, “ambition.” Some will say that the Prodigal had no 
ambition and for this reason wasted himself away. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that he had a perverted or mis¬ 
guided ambition. He wasted one of man’s most prized impulses 
—the impulse to be somebody. This impulse, rightly guided, 
can channel life into streams of blessing. Wrongly used, it can 
cause us to go berserk and do great damage. 

Ambition has been known to have a bizarre twist. Newspapers 
carried the account of the arrest and trial of Charles Stark¬ 
weather, youthful killer who terrorized the state of Nebraska. 
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Before his capture he killed eleven innocent persons. When 
questioned about his killings, the nineteen-year-old murderer 
said, “I always wanted to be an outlaw. I wanted to be some¬ 
body.” Here is ambition fed by inferiority and insecurity until 
it becomes killer. 

Our misguided ambition is always tragic. So much is lost 
unnecessarily. A movie has the hero dying on the wet streets 
of a large city, a victim of gunshot wounds. His friend who 
holds him in his arms laments upon his death, “Poor Jimmy, 
he could have climbed the highest mountain in the world, but 
he chose the wrong mountain.” 

The Prodigal chose the wrong path. Ambition might have 
led him along the path of success in that far country, but his 
ambition was misplaced and he ended up in failure. He wasted 
his opportunity. 

There is one other aspect of this waste. The Prodigal wasted 
time and talent . This much is certain about the young boy—he 
failed to contribute to the goodness and welfare of the world 
about him. It was another opportunity that was forever lost. 

This seems to be one aspect of the meaning of Jesus* parable 
of the talents. The man who buried his talent not only failed to 
develop himself and failed to please his master, but he failed 
to render a service to mankind which only he could render. 
Jesus is saying here that when we waste away ourselves in sinful 
living, we withhold from the world an influence for good 
which only we are capable of giving. 

Think of Judas at this point. His tragic death touches us 
deeply. We wonder what Judas might have meant to Jesus. 
There was a Gospel written by Matthew, one by Mark, one by 
Luke, and another by John. There are letters to the churches 
from Peter, Paul, James, and John. It would have been a glorious 
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thing for the early church had there been a Gospel by Judas, or 
a letter to some beloved church which had sprung from his 
ministry. But Judas missed this. His was a life of wasted 
energy, wasted opportunity, and wasted talent. He hung at last 
from a suicide rope. His dreams perished with his body in 
contaminated ground. 

For the Prodigal this was one of the most terrible parts of his 
tragedy. It was bad enough that others were damaged, his 
character marred, and his father hurt. But equally as bad was 
the good that was never accomplished! 

O unattempted loveliness! 

O Costly valor never won! 

The footprints of the Prodigal were there in the far country, 
but they inspired no one to be great. They saved no one from 
the folly of sin. He was on his way to the pigsty himself, and 
anyone influenced by him would go that way too. 

Across this chapter of his youthful life we write the one word, 
waste . Perhaps he would reflect upon this sad fact when he sat 
among the swine. 
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• Sooner or later, all of us face some crisis in life. Such a 
condition now faced the Prodigal Son. There in the far country, 
having lost everything, he confronted the most critical moment 
of his life. His whole future was determined by what he did 
with this crisis. 

It will do us good to define this word “crisis.” The dictionary 
states that it is “the point of time when it is decided whether 
any affair or course of action must go on, or be modified or 
terminate; decisive moment; turning point.” 1 We might elabo¬ 
rate further upon this by saying that it is that moment when 
the way is not clear, when that which concerns us hangs in the 

1 Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language, Second 
edition. 
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balance, and when a decision or a change is being forced. Agony 
of soul presses for solution and sweet release. 

Of course, some of us turn almost every occasion into a crisis. 
A run in a stocking, a dent in the fender of the car, rolls burned 
in the oven, a pimple on the cheek—-these become major 
calamities and are treated as such. 

There are, however, crucial times in our lives when questions 
of major importance are before us. These are times of real battle 
and they concern us greatly. A businessman reaches a point 
where he stands to lose all or gain all. He knows that his 
decisions now are pivotal. They may make or break. We need 
only read the stories of the tycoons of American business to know 
the agony of financial crisis. 

Brutus said it well: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures . 2 

To face such time and tide is a crisis in one’s experience. 

Actually, such experiences come to us in every area of life. 
We see tension develop in the home. Misunderstandings arise, 
one thing leads to another until the situation between husband 
and wife becomes intolerable. Something must be done, and we 
know that here is a situation of crisis. 

Or we observe a child who sleeps fitfully and runs a high 

3 Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, Act IV, scene 3. 
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temperature. Parents sit anxiously by. We know that at some 
point in that illness a crisis will be reached. It will be a turning 
point for good or evil. The child will get well, or it will die. 

It is at this point and in this light that we now see the 
Prodigal. We watch him as he faces this type of situation. Robert 
Louis Stevenson said, “Sooner or later we sit down to a banquet 
of consequences.” We find the younger son celebrating this 
occasion in the pigsty. 

The scriptures tell us what had happened. There in the far 
country he spent all he had. A famine arose. To keep body and 
soul together, he hired himself to a citizen of that country. In 
this service he labored at the most embarrassing task a Jewish 
boy could perform—that of feeding the swine. The Jewish law 
plainly said, “Cursed is he who feeds swine.” The son who left 
home in regal confidence now feeds the swine and makes his 
bed with them. His food is their food—the pods of the carob 
tree. Facing this situation he finds it to be the crisis of his life. 

It is here that we find a hopeful note. It is this crisis that 
becomes the prelude to his spiritual awakening, and in this 
sense it was good for him. Reduced to poverty and shame, he 
cannot now escape thoughts concerning his misspent life. There 
can be no beating around the bush when one is penniless and 
hungry. Left stark and naked by his folly, he must face now 
those critical decisions upon which his young life will turn. 

Here we see the value of crises in religious experience. Do 
not all of us find our way to God through such experiences? 
For awhile our fate is in the balance; then we struggle through 
the moment of crisis to a decision. The value of such victorious 
struggles cannot be overestimated. 

Such struggles may be quiet or convulsive. The quiet struggle 
makes us think of Nicodemus and Zacchaeus. We know that 
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both had spiritual problems which had reached such intensity 
that something had to be done about them. Both came to Jesus 
with some embarrassment. 

Nicodemus was the intellectual. He desperately sought mean¬ 
ing for his life and risked reputation as a member of the San¬ 
hedrin to come to Jesus. In the night he and Jesus talked 
quietly of the new birth he must have to find inner peace. 

We get a picture of Zacchaeus perched in the sycamore tree. 
He was miserable, too. The glitter and power of money was not 
enough. He needed Jesus to satisfy the longings of his soul. 
Jesus saw him there in the tree, called him down, went home 
with him, and changed his life. 

When we think of the convulsive struggle, the best example 
we have in the Bible is Paul. The Damascus Road was a road 
of crisis upon which he found Jesus. It all came at midday in 
the hot sun. So violent was the experience that Paul became 
temporarily blind. 

Let us turn now to the most important aspect of the religious 
crisis—the manner in which it is handled. The response to any 
crisis is all-important. Here the fight is won or lost. Such response 
may be heroic or tragic. 

Of those for whom crisis means tragedy we can see two types. 
There are those who seem unaware of a crisis and are swept 
on to destruction . Awareness, when it comes, is too late. Such 
tragedy springs from dullness of mind and lack of spiritual 
perception. It may root in a preoccupation with other things 
so that the business at hand precludes thought of what may be 
impending disaster. Such persons remind us of a Methodist 
minister who was described by his district superintendent as 
being like a train which wore its headlight on its caboose. When 
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asked to explain, the superintendent said, “He never sees any¬ 
thing until it is past.” 

Such a person was Pliny the Elder. When Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were buried under the eruption of Vesuvius, 
Pliny refused to be alarmed by the onrushing lava. As a conse¬ 
quence, he was buried beneath its molten mass. When at last 
he saw the crisis, it was too late. 

Kierkegaard makes the same point for us in his famous parable 
of destruction. A theater is crowded with people who are watch¬ 
ing a drama being enacted upon the stage. Suddenly the stage 
manager appears from the wings and quietly informs those 
present that the theater is on fire. He asks them to make a hasty 
but orderly exit. The people interpret his appearance as a part of 
the play and, in spite of his pleadings, stay on and are consumed 
in the fire. They, too, refused to look a crisis in the face. 

This parable is as modern as our stubbornness and blindness. 
Too often we do not recognize how serious a situation may be. 
We do not sense the depth of a tragedy until it is too late. 

Sometimes we dodge the issue by putting the blame on other 
people. This is much easier than admitting that the fault lies 
within ourselves. Such rationalization throws a haze around a 
situation and causes us never to see it. We have only to visit a 
penal institution to become aware of this. Many of the hardened 
criminals will still insist that they are innocent. 

The Prodigal Son might well have placed the blame some¬ 
where else. He might have placed it upon his fair-weathered 
friends who had forsaken him. He might have blamed his father 
and mother, or society. He might have gone to his death, as did 
one of the thieves on the cross, damning others for his condition 
and never facing up to his own folly. As such, he would not have 
faced his crisis. The constructive elements in it would go by 
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unrecognized. Any value in it for his redemption would have 
been missed. 

Another tragic response may be seen in those who readily sense 
a crisis but lac\ the courage to do anything about it . It rolls over 
and defeats them. 

This is what happened to Nicodemus. He was miserable in his 
longing and talked at length with Jesus, only to back off again 
into the darkness. He went away mumbling to himself, “How 
can these things be.” His crisis meant little to him. 

The rich young ruler is another example. He desperately 
wanted eternal life and was brought to Jesus by this inner com¬ 
pulsion. When Jesus put his finger on his problem, he refused to 
face up to it. He went away sorrowing. 

In Judas we find the most tragic example of all. He betrayed 
Jesus for thirty pieces of silver. When he knew his mistake, he 
tried to return the money to the high priests. When it was not 
accepted, he was plunged into deep remorse. In this crisis he 
might have found forgiveness had he sought it. Instead he went 
out and took his own life. 

In my ministry I have seen many a person defeated by such 
crises. Sometimes, like the Prodigal, they were in the far country 
of sin. Rather than strike a blow for freedom and inner peace 
they chose to live with their sin and be destroyed by it. 

I saw this happen once during a series of evangelistic services. 
A tall, strong, young man who had badly wasted his life attended 
the services nightly. On the last night of the meeting when the 
invitation to Christian discipleship was given, I saw him grip the 
pew in front of him until his knuckles became white. He seemed 
desperate, started once or twice to come as the hymn was being 
sung, but did not. His crisis went by unused. 

We must bear in mind that this might well have been the 
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Prodigal’s response. There in utter dejection and defeat he would 
be tempted to throw in the towel and drop deeper into the 
abyss of despair. Fortunately, his response moved him toward 
redemption, and not defeat. The propitious moment did not 
get by. He caught the tide and rode it to forgiveness and new life. 

It is this heroic attitude that we must all have in facing up to 
the soul’s crisis. Like the Prodigal, we must use the pain of our 
extremity in a sincere attempt to get at the bottom of what is 
the matter with us. We must see, as did he, that we have spent all. 
We must know that we are in the midst of famine. We must 
admit that we are in want. 

This is not easy for us to come to. The ego is stubborn and will 
not yield easily. This is illustrated in Hilaire Belloc’s little poem: 

I said to heart, 

“How goes it?” 

Heart replied, 

“Right as a Ribstone Pippin!” 

But it Lied. 3 

To ma\e the most of our crises is to face up to the big lie —the 
self-deception that would make us believe that all is well within. 
We must face the fact that no one does well within if he does 
not have God. We need such honesty as that displayed by George 
Fox when he said, “I saw all the world could do me no good. If 
I had had a king’s diet, palace and attendants, all would have 
been as nothing; for nothing gave me comfort but the Lord by 
His power.” 

John Wesley’s experience was equally honest and rewarding. 
I went, some months ago, to visit some of the British scenes of 


* From Verses . 
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the Wesleys. Having had first-hand acquaintance with some of 
the places where John and Charles labored in Georgia, I wanted 
to have the same in Britain, where most of their work was done. 

Visits to St. Paul’s Cathedral, Aldersgate Street, City Road 
Chapel, and Bunhill Fields Cemetery were unforgettable experi¬ 
ences. One could sense the questing, then victorious, spirit of 
John Wesley in all of this. St. Paul’s was his de projundis. The 
choir stall there is a reminder of the choral lament that so re¬ 
flected the blue mood of his tormented spirit. No one knows just 
where on Aldersgate Street his conversion took place. There are 
two markers which name the spot. It does not matter, really. The 
important fact stands. There on a Wednesday evening about a 
quarter of nine the conversion took place. Thereafter everything 
was different for the little Oxford don. 

The whole thing might have defeated him. He might have 
ended up as a professor at Oxford—an enviable position for some, 
but a coward’s retreat for him. John was of firmer stuff. He would 
not give up the search until he found his way home. That he did 
find that way is the testimony today of millions of Christians 
who are his spiritual descendants. 

Thus, I write it down again: Spiritual crisis may defeat us, or 
it may be a most important moment for us. If we persist, we may 
catch its tide and ride it home to an unforgettable experience of 
God. 
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• With one swift stroke of the pen we now arrive at the 
turning point in the life of the Prodigal. “And when he came to 
himself”—these are the words Jesus used in the parable. 

We should not be misled by this brevity of words into suppos¬ 
ing that this discovery of self came easy. It may have involved 
months or years. He may have lost skirmish after skirmish before 
winning the battle. Knowing the stubbornness of my own self- 
will, I suspect this to be true. 

Was it not Dickens who described the complex nature of one 
of his characters in such fashion? It was only after going through 
many narrow passages, winding up tortuous flights of stairs, and 
passing along many corridors of her life that one would come at 
last to a door marked, “Woman.” 
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There is no easy way to self-discovery. Always there is unrest 
and struggle, and we must wrestle with destructive forces within. 
In man’s struggle to find himself, it is a part of his travail that 
“the angel has him by the hand and the serpent by the heart.” 1 
Like Jacob, the younger son may have wrestled till the break 
of day, and beyond, before he finally came upon his real self. 

But come to himself, he did. He passed through the soul’s crisis. 
From now on he is headed for the spiritual enrichment and self- 
fulfillment which he has sought in all his wandering. He might 
still miss out, but with this turn the odds are now in his favor. 

It is this fact of self-discovery with which we now deal. To 
any of us caught in despair about ourselves, these words will come 
as blessed hope. If we are cast down, this chapter in the Prodigal’s 
life should give us a brighter view of our own possibilities. We, 
too, can come to ourselves and know for the first time who and 
what we are meant to be. That’s what happened to the Prodigal 
when he sat down among the swine to reflect upon the sad events 
of his life. He arrived at last at a door marked “Man.” He went 
in and was introduced to himself. 

The big question for us in all of this is “how?” How does this 
come about? As a young man once put it to me, “Is there a time 
and a place? How does one begin?” 

Actually, the person asking such a question has already begun 
his journey toward finding himself. He has taken what I believe 
to be the first step— the feeling that a better self is there . 

In the waning years of the fifteenth century, a red-haired man 
named Christopher Columbus stood on the shores of the Atlantic 
and watched a strange driftwood being driven in by the waves of 
the sea. Into his mind there came the vision that the world was 

1 E. P. Dickie, Revelation and Response (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1938), p. 13. 
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not flat, as was supposed, but round; and that across the vast 
expanse of water there might lie a western route to India. This 
vision prompted him to undertake the brave voyage that led to 
the discovery of America. 

Such fascination for adventure, such longing to discover the 
unknown, has sent many a brave soul to the ends of the earth— 
or to the interior of his own heart. 

It is such longing and hope that possess us at the start of the 
soul’s quest. It is as if some unknown continent of self beckons 
us to cross ranges of mountains, swim deep rivers, cross deserts, 
and brave elements until that continent is discovered. The 
beckoning hand assures us that our quest will not be in vain. We 
will find that for which we seek, if only we have the courage to go. 

Somewhere out there in the pigsty this happened to the 
Prodigal. His own extremity drew the lines sharply for him. In 
his misery, he must have wondered if there were something better, 
if he had missed the way. He then set out upon the voyage of 
discovery, believing a better self to be possible. 

Others have felt the tug. There is a character in the New 
Testament named Mary Magdalene. Some say she was a harlot. 
Others feel that she was a depressed and neurotic soul possessed 
of devils of the spirit. Whoever she was, she was in desperate 
need. She had reached out in every direction for help, but had 
found none. Then word came of Jesus—of his love and compas¬ 
sion, of his power to heal and restore. She must have watched 
him one day as he preached and healed. In him she saw all that 
her poor life might become. One day she went to Jesus, and it was 
done. The important moment came, however, when she felt that 
there was a better life and that it could be hers. 

Following this, the search must become active . We cannot 
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stand forever on the shore looking toward a land we long to 
reach. We must set sail and begin our quest in earnest. 

This may begin in a mood of sober reflection concerning our 
state and may move on to active prayer. It may involve reading 
a book, visiting a friend for counsel, or sitting alone with our 
pastor in the quiet confidence of his study. At all costs, there 
must be soul examination. There must be a merciless uncovering 
of all the false layers of self. 

If we deal with ourselves in such fashion, we may discover 
some things we did not know. We may discover, for example, the 
costly bitterness of sin. We shall see that it is our sin that pollutes 
the clear stream of happy living to leave us sour and bitter. John 
Masefield’s Saul Kane was moving toward this awareness when 
he said: 


I wondered, then, why life should be 
And what would be the end of me . 2 

Augustine felt this when he said to God, “you were always by 
me, mercifully hard upon me, and besprinkling my illicit 
pleasures with certain elements of bitterness, to draw me on to 
seek for pleasures in which no bitterness should be.” 3 

Until one sees the futility of developing a perverse self and 
comes to an awareness that God always sprinkles such a life with 
bitterness, he will not easily leave it. Augustine left his lustful, 
sinful life because he was sick of it and saw it contrary to God’s 
will for human life. The Prodigal was sick also of such an 
existence, and there in the swine sty he stripped off this false self. 

As we activate the search, we discover another important fact: 

8 Copyright 1911 by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 

8 Augustine, Confessions, Bk. II, ch. ii, par. 4. 
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We are not one self, but many selves. We must choose which. 
Edward Sanford Martin described us when he wrote: 

Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd; 

There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud, 

There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins, 

There’s one that unrepentant sits and grins; 

There’s one that loves his neighbor as himself, 

And one that cares for naught but fame and pelf. 

From much corroding care I should be free 
If I could once determine which is me . 4 

This is our problem—to slough off the baser, lower selves and 
let the noble self emerge. It is no easy task, for these selves can 
be very stubborn. Just when we feel we have them under control, 
they surprise us by coming to life again. Like the proverbial cat, 
they have nine lives—and more. But we must stick at it until our 
choice is certain and the victory is in sight. 

This gives us our next step. We must persist in the undertaking . 
To quit makes our condition even more tragic. It is to add 
remorse to guilt. 

What better place to learn the lesson of steadfastness than from 
Our Lord himself. It was he who steadfastly set his face toward 
Jerusalem. There at the beginning he had chosen the self he 
would be. He was God’s begotten Son and he would be that 
self and live out his life as God directed him. In the garden of 
temptation, early in his ministry, he made choices that kept that 
self and ministry intact. One day he found himself in the garden 
of Gethsemane. It was to be for him a place of agony and tears. 
The popularity of his ministry had been eclipsed by the an- 


1 “My Name Is Legion. 1 
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tagonism of the Jewish rulers and rabid religionists. It seemed 
certain that if he pursued the appointed course, it would lead to 
crucifixion. Under the thought of such suffering his humanity 
shuddered and flinched. There in Gethsemane he fought the 
battle and won. He came out prepared to die on the cross if this 
be God’s will. His regal, noble, pure self was still intact. 

Do we know the cost of that decision? Jim Bishop in his book 
The Day Christ Died has explained that prayer scene in Geth¬ 
semane in medical terms. As the Master agonized, the salty sweat 
on his face began to change color. Drops of it fell on the rock 
against which he prayed. Some of it congealed in his beard. 
Medically, this is called haematidrosis. Such a condition comes 
about under severe agony and pain—more than the ordinary 
human being can bear. Usually, the human being loses conscious¬ 
ness. “When this does not happen, the subcutaneous capillaries 
sometimes dilate so broadly that, when they come in contact with 
the sweat glands, the little capillaries burst. The blood is exuded 
with the perspiration and, usually, this occurs over the entire 
body.” 5 To this extent did our Lord suffer in his resolve to do 
the Father’s will. 

It may take such prayer for us. James the brother of Jesus, head 
of the Jerusalem church, was mighty in prayer. He was so constant 
in prayer, he knelt so often and so long, that his knees are said to 
have become as hard as a camel’s. We do not wonder that he stood 
by his faith and died for it. 

The younger son would have lost all had he made a start, 
only to turn back. Before his quest was over, we may be sure 
that he learned the lesson of perseverance. 

How noble is that word! In the year 1912, Captain Robert F. 

B (New York: Harper and Bros., 1957), p. 205. 
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Scott and his party perished in the bitter cold of the Antarctic. 
They had reached the South Pole and were returning, but could 
not make it back through the icy blasts and drifts of snow. There 
in that bitter refrigeration, their bodies became as hard as the ice 
itself. Somewhere in the South Polar regions someone erected a 
cross to Scott’s memory. Upon it were written words from 
Tennyson’s saga of Ulysses, the brave voyager into the unknown. 
They are majestic words: “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield.” 

There is no braver motto for a human life than this. It will 
take such a stout heart to explore the terrain of one’s spirit, until 
the real self is found. 

One joyous word remains to be said. There is the elation of 
discovery . It is the sort of feeling that must have come over 
Columbus and his crew when first they sighted this new land. 
Those who have read his log book will remember the difficulties 
of that first voyage. In spite of the terrors of the sea and the 
threats of mutiny, the three tiny ships sailed on. One day strange 
odors and spices from the new land began to fill the air. Bushes 
with strange berries on them floated in the sea. Land birds 
wheeled overhead. A sense of expectancy held captain and crew. 
All of a sudden, there it was! Land ho! A new continent swung 
into their ken. It takes little imagination to sense the elation 
aboard those ships. 

In the spiritual realm, we believe the younger son to have 
shared this same experience. In spite of his mutinous selves, now 
the new continent of being is plainly in view. What emotions 
must have swept over his tired spirit when at last he reached 
himself! 

What we have been talking about here is life’s greatest 
adventure. There is more exhilaration and romance in this quest 
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than in any other adventure in the world—far more than in 
making money, in acquiring knowledge, in doing one’s chosen 
work, or in mapping some uncharted area of the world. 

When Hillary and Tenzing stood at last on top of Everest to 
look down upon the whole world, Tenzing fell upon his knees 
before the spectacle, overcome by it all. 

It is this sort of feeling that possesses us when the ground upon 
which we stand becomes holy through self-discovery. We can but 
fall on our knees at such awesome revelation. We can but thank 
God that at last we know who we really are. 
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• It is possible for us to live in this world in the midst of 
powerful forces and never be aware of them. 

Rufus Jones tells an interesting story to illustrate this fact. A 
certain Christian visited the Maine Coast as a vacationer and 
observed, lying off the coast a short distance from his summer 
place, a small island. On the island he saw men and women and 
children. When investigation revealed that there was no religious 
training for the children, he had the impulse to organize a Sunday 
school. Soon he had a little group together. He felt that to 
begin with he should talk to them of certain visible realities, from 
which he could then proceed to those that were invisible. He 
asked them, “How many of you have ever seen the Atlantic 
Ocean?” To his surprise not a hand went up. The children had 
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lived all of their lives on that island. They were surrounded by 
the sea on every hand and were never beyond the music of its 
roar. All about them were reminders that their fathers earned a 
living from the sea. There were boats, nets, and fishing talk that 
never ceased. Fish from the sea were eaten and sold. Yet the 
Atlantic Ocean was as foreign to them as the South Pole. 

Such a condition has long prevailed in the Prodigal’s life, and 
now we see him become aware of it. There in the far country he 
takes a new look at home. He realizes that though he has spent 
most of his life under the love and care of his father, he has never 
seen nor appreciated these facts. This new awareness brings a 
longing to return to the home he has despised. 

Many people are not as fortunate as the Prodigal. They have 
false conceptions of Christian belief and practice which cause 
them to deny or postpone the claims of Christianity upon their 
lives, but they never seem to get any new light on the subject. 
What is needed is a willingness to throw aside all preconceived 
notions in an effort to get at what is the real truth of Christian 
faith. When this is done, life with God will appear richly satis¬ 
fying, as it did for the Prodigal when he got a better look at his 
father. 

We might ask, “Why is it that so many of us get this distorted 
vision?” Too often it is because we see a mirage and mistake it 
for the real thing. Often we just use poor logic, or we reason on 
the basis of inherited or acquired prejudices. What we need is 
clear sight and insight. 

In this spirit, let us examine some of the reasons why people do 
not accept the Christian life. We see many who are offended 
by the poor example of some professing Christians . Looking 
upon such a poor product they are tempted to belittle the One 
who manufactured it and the philosophy by which it exists. 
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What disillusions most are the moral failures of Christians. 
Here we see what may be the greatest single obstacle Christianity 
must overcome in its plan to win the world—-the lapses of some of 
its devotees. We cannot deny it—we do fail, but our critics ought 
to guard against making unfair generalizations. Though there 
are some failures, there are multiplied thousands of victories won 
every day by radiant Christians. 

Charles Spurgeon has a story which pleads for this under¬ 
standing. 

A man who owned an apple orchard invited another to eat 
apples from his orchard. The invitation was repeatedly given, 
but the man refused. The owner kept insisting until finally the 
man said, “To tell you the truth, I have tasted apples from your 
orchard. As I rode along the other day, I picked up some which 
had fallen over the wall. I never tasted more sour fruit in my life.” 

To this the owner replied, “Oh, I thought so. You see the 
apples on the outside of the orchard arc for the special benefit of 
the boys in the neighborhood. I hunted high and low for trees 
bearing the sourest apples. When the boys taste them, they give 
them up as not worth stealing. But come inside the orchard. 
There you will find the apples sweet and delicious.” 

It is in this mood that we hear the Christian Church speak to 
the skeptic and critic. It says, “Do not judge us by the few sour 
or rotten apples. Come inside the church and taste apples that are 
sweet and delicious.” Here the church is not insisting that it is 
filled with perfect people. It has on its rolls imperfect people who 
with God’s help are trying to be better. But these are likeable 
people who love each other and live in love and gratitude to God. 

We may be dodging personal responsibility by hiding behind 
someone else’s failure. Jesus made it plain that each of us has his 
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part to play regardless of what another does. Peter was quite 
concerned about John’s faith, only to be rebuked by Jesus’ words: 
“What is that to thee? follow thou me.” The lesson is plain. 
We are not responsible for another’s acdons. We are responsible 
for our own. The Prodigal came to see that though his elder 
brother was a poor example of sonship, he was in no sense the 
true representative of what sonship in his father’s house could be. 
This cheered him as he turned his steps toward home. It is a 
lesson we all must learn. 

We find others with the idea that Christianity is too restrictive . 
They sense no joy in the leaden pace some Christians keep, and 
conclude that Christianity is a joyless faith of darkness and 
shadows. 

C. S. Lewis had this skepticism during his early life. He was a 
student at Oxford University prior to World War I. When the 
war began he entered the conflict, served acceptably and was 
wounded. He returned to Oxford and became the leader of the 
intellectual sophisticates. He became a clever and cynical agnostic 
who threw barbs at Christians and Christianity. Like Paul, he 
was soon to discover that though he hounded the Christians, 
he was being pursued himself. One night at Magdalen College he 
knelt in prayer and gave himself to Christ. Since that time he 
has been acknowledged by many as Britain’s most brilliant 
defender of the Christian faith. 

Mr. Lewis’ autobiography bears an interesting title. He calls it 
Surprised by Joy. He discovered that which all of us discover 
when we find Christ. We are not bound; we are set free; and joy 
is kindled in our hearts. Such a realization came to the Prodigal 
as he meditated upon the joys of home. There was “bread enough 
... and to spare.” 
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We see that some have a poor idea of God . Usually, they have 
in mind the terrible and avenging God. In the Bible there is a 
man vrho said, “O Lord, I have heard thy speech and was 
afraid.” (Hab. 3:2.) Many a modern man has made the same 
complaint. Because of this fear many avoid him as much as 
possible. 

In one sense, we should fear God. This is when the word 
means, “awe” or “reverence for.” As we fear the consequences 
of breaking some natural law of this universe, we might also 
fear what happens when we break spiritual laws. As creatures, 
we might stand in awe before the Creator. This does not mean, 
however, that we must be afraid of God. We must always re¬ 
member that God’s first name is Love. His other name is Judg¬ 
ment, but his first intentions toward us are born out of his love. 
However difficult it may be for us to come to this view, we must 
have it if our Christian experience is to be a happy one—and if 
we are to know the truth about God. 

We see the long struggle for such a realization in the life of 
Martin Luther. Luther lived through boyhood without joy, 
beauty, or love. The dark forest in which he lived was but a 
manifestation of the darkness of his inner life. 

One day as he walked through the forest, a bolt of lightning 
terrified him. This brought him to fear God as the terrible judge 
of man’s life. He took holy orders and entered a monastery. 

For twenty years he worked at his soul’s salvation. He did 
menial tasks, such as polishing brass and sweeping floors, but 
found no happiness. He knew nothing of God’s love—only his 
terrible might. One day he cried to Dr. Staupitz, Vicar-General 
of the Augustinian Monastery at Erfurt, “The Lord acts in a 
frightful manner toward us! Who can serve Him if he strikes 
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terror all around Him?” To this the Vicar-General replied, “My 
son, learn to form a better judgment of God.” 1 Until Luther 
made a happy discovery one day in his Bible, he could not change 
his ideas of God. There he read the words of Paul: “The just 
shall live by faith.” This made him see that God loved him in 
spite of his sins, and that he need only humble himself and ask for 
forgiveness in order to receive God’s approbation upon his life. 
He came to see that God had no desire to enslave him. He wanted 
only to give him an abundant life. 

It was such a view of his father that prompted the Prodigal 
to go home. He got a clear picture of his father’s goodness and 
care, not only for members of the family, but for the servants as 
well. Perhaps he thought of his father’s patience with him and 
with his elder brother. Did he sense that his father’s rules were 
really not arbitrary, as he had supposed, but were products of 
paternal love? Did he now accept the wisdom of the disciplined 
life, which would provide him with the only sound basis for his 
freedom? We are safe in assuming that only when this vision 
became clear did he have the courage to go home. 

There is another deterrent for many which we must mention. 
Some never attempt the Christian life because they feel it to be 
beyond attainment . “Why attempt to live a life which cannot be 
lived,” they secretly ask themselves. 

This is no small problem. Harry Emerson Fosdick faces it for 
us when he states: “The question to be asked about it [Chris¬ 
tianity] is not simply, Is it true? but, Can we ever in this world 
make it come true? not simply, Is it credible? but, Is it 
possible?” 2 

1 Henry and Dana Lee Thomas, Living Biographies oj Great Religious Leaders 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 1946), pp. 153-55. 

2 The Secret oj Victorious Living (New York: Harper and Bros., 1934), p. 50. 
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Here the fearful must know that no one can live an ethically 
perfect life in the sense that we can have a perfect circle or 
square. Not even the Christian perfection groups argue for this. 
They know that all of us are subject to errors of judgment and 
will. 

We must see that though Christian faith issues in an upright 
life, it begins at another place. It begins where the Prodigal 
began as he turned toward home—with an awareness of his sinful 
condition. He would be accepted and loved by his father just as 
he was. Out of gratitude for this love would come a life of loving 
obedience and service which, though not impeccable, would be 
victorious in its upward reach. 

This example will help us get the matter clearly in mind: Here 
is a music teacher and a pupil. The teacher has extremely high 
standards of musical perfection and demands of the pupil so 
many hours of practice and so much periodic progress. As a 
result, the relationship will be a stern and strained one of principle 
alone. The pupil will feel defeated by the overbearing standard 
of perfection. He might be tempted to give up music for this 
reason. Certainly he would find it hard to love the teacher. But 
let us think of the teacher in another light. Let us see him as love 
taking to himself the pupil with all the pupil’s limitations. The 
pupil will respond to that confidence by loving his teacher. The 
teacher’s standards will be just as high as before and the pupil 
knows it. The pupil tries just as hard as before (perhaps harder), 
only now he does not feel condemned. What is the difference? In 
the first instance the pupil strives to live up to a standard in 
order that he may be approved and accepted by his teacher. In 
the second, he is responding to a love that has been shown for 
him, and will continue to be his. 

This second type is Christianity best understood. It is to strive,, 
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but it is to know that success or failure is determined by how 
much we let God love us and how much we love him. Out of 
this, there will come an amazingly serene and victorious life. 
This life is attainable. It is in reach of us all. 

It is this clear picture of God which all of us need—not the 
hazy, distorted image which we may have in mind. When this 
vision becomes real for us, like the Prodigal, we will not hesitate 
to go home to our Father. 
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• All of us need God’s forgiveness—so Christian faith teaches. 
We need it for two reasons: (1) Because we fail to live as we 
should, and (2) Only God has the power to bestow upon us a 
satisfying forgiveness. 

It is such a need which the Prodigal now recognizes. He has 
faced up to his failures. He has seen his father in a new light, 
and now longs to receive his father’s forgiveness, knowing that 
this is the final act which will make it possible for him to forgive 
himself. In such a spirit he prepares to go home. 

Some people do not see the sense in this. Because this is true,* 
we must take a look at these Christian teachings concerning 
forgiveness. Let us look at the fact that all of us fail . Is there 
anyone who will be bold enough to deny this? Will anyone be 
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convincing when he claims that he has never done an injury to 
his neighbor, either by committing evil or omitting good? Will 
anyone claim that he has lived a perfect moral life before God? 
Surely no person who is keen of conscience and honest in self- 
analysis will claim this. If he does, he will not be taken seriously. 
In Jesus’ day, the Pharisees claimed to obey the laws of God above 
other men. Yet Jesus did not take their profession seriously. He 
knew the sins of which they seemed unaware and condemned 
them because they had no conscious need of forgiveness. 

I once met a man who made such claims and will never forget 
the shock of that experience. I was preaching for a week in my 
native state. In one service, as best I could, I had sought to drive 
home the fact of man’s need of God. After the sermon an 
elderly man walked to the chancel, shook my hand and said: 
“I just want you to know that I have walked with God for forty 
years. I am perfectly satisfied with the life I have lived during 
that time.” I was amazed by the effrontery of such a statement, 
but I'm sure he meant it. 

Such claims are rare among earnest Christians who daily search 
their lives for imperfections of character and conduct. The most 
saintly are those who feel the need of forgiveness most keenly. 
Paul is a classic example of this. We may be quite sure that if we 
feel no need of forgiveness, it is because we are not aware of the 
truth about ourselves. 

Why do even a few of the faithful Christians believe themselves 
to be without need of pardon? The answer may lie in part in 
their definition of sin. Many people think of sin in terms of deed 
only. Since they do not swear, steal, drink, kill, break the Sabbath, 
commit adultery, and the like, they conclude that they do not sin. 

How little such people understand Jesus at this point. To show 
man’s need of forgiveness, Jesus pointed out that sin lies not only 
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at the point of deed but also at the place of attitude. A person 
might never kill another, but he could have murder in his heart. 
He might never commit adultery, but adulterous thoughts could 
darken his mind. Jesus saw that sin is a condition of heart long 
before it becomes a willful act. When sin is thus described it is 
a dangerous thing for anyone to say, “I am without sin.” 

We only fool ourselves when we make such statements. We 
never fool others—nor do we fool God. And—to treat the matter 
psychologically—we never fool our nerve tissues nor our egos. 
Though the conscious self feels no need of pardon, the uncon¬ 
scious self may be clamoring for it. Every wise counselor knows 
that many a person possesses an unrecognized sense of guilt 
which is no less real because it is hidden to the conscious mind. 
Modern psychiatry and psychoanalysis are founded upon the 
thesis that it is this deep, and often unknown, inner self which 
we must know if the real self is to be helped. The word “guilt” 
is ever within the thinking of the practitioners of these sciences. 

We must now look at the second of the two assumptions which 
Christian Faith makes—that forgiveness, to be effective, must be 
Divine . 

This is important when we observe that many of us, feeling 
a sense of guilt, go to the wrong place to be forgiven. Some of 
us go within ourselves to beg a stern conscience to let us go. We 
try not to take ourselves too seriously. This is forgiving one’s self 
—a practice highly valuable—but only after one has experienced 
Divine forgiveness. 

Others rely upon what might be called a “cosmic pool of human 
sympathy.” We reason like this: “Others have failed, as have I. 
There is, therefore, a vast sympathy among human beings for 
each other. I can seek and find forgiveness from this vast 
reservoir of compassion.” What person, believing generally in 
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human forbearance, has not gone to another for such a com¬ 
miserating ear? Almost always we are helped, but forgiveness 
given in this way is not genuine though it be given with com¬ 
passion. We must go deeper than this surface treatment for a 
forgiveness that deals with our real need. 

There are still others whose concept of God and religion lets 
them off lightly. Since God asks little of them, he has little to 
forgive in them. Such a ruse does not get at the heart of the 
matter, of course. 

Truman B. Douglass, an American churchman, reports a 
conversation overheard on a train which illustrates this attempt to 
get by easily. Two men who sat immediately behind him were 
talking religion. One of them said: “I believe religion is just 
being kind to one’s fellows, being good to one’s family, living by 
the Golden Rule, acting as a decent citizen. That’s my religion.” 

The other man thought for a moment, and then said: “But tell 
me this. What does your religion do about you when you are not 
kind to your fellows, are not good to your family, do not live by 
the Golden Rule, and instead of being a decent citizen know in 
your heart that you have been a hundred per cent, fourteen carat, 
free wheeling scoundrel? What does your religion say to you 
then?” 1 Of course the man was nonplussed. His rickety religious 
structure came tumbling down. 

We must write it down to stay: All of us fail, and only God is 
adequate to forgive. Any other effort at forgiveness does not 
satisfy. If we do not learn this, we never grasp the first principles 
of the Christian faith. 

There is another question for which we need an answer. We 
ask, “How may l receive God's forgiveness? What steps do I 
take?” 

1 Why Go to Church? (New York: Harper and Bros., 1957), p. 46. 
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The Prodigals experience helps us. In one of the most moving 
passages of the parable, the young boy pictures what he will do 
first to put himself in a position to be forgiven. He says, “I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants.” 
(Luke 15:18-19.) We find in these words what we might call the 
prelude to forgiveness. 

Here is the first step toward Divine forgiveness—the confession 
of sin . The Prodigal would say to his father, “I have sinned.” 
This may sound like the theological language of another day, but 
there are no better words to get at the facts. The first step is to 
acknowledge before God that we are wrong on the inside and 
know it. 

I have a friend among the laity of the church who has a fine 
record for helping people. He has no formal training as a 
counselor, but he gets results because his emphasis is at this 
point. Once when he was visiting a young couple and saw their 
spiritual need, he suggested to them that they have prayer. He 
asked the mother to pray. She replied that she did not know how 
to pray, did not know what to say nor what to pray for. He 
answered her by saying, “Can you say, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner’?” These were hard words and must have shocked her, 
but she said them. They had meaning in her life, for today she 
is a fine Christian. 

Many of us would not take this approach, nor use these exact 
words, but this meaning must be present if genuine forgiveness 
takes place. Confession is all important. 

The second step is to recognize the nature of sin and those 
against whom it is committed. The Prodigal says it for us: “I 
have sinned against heaven and before thee.” We see here the 
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direction which sin takes. It parades itself before an earthly father 
and directs itself in pride toward heaven. This gives us two 
dimensions of sin. 

One dimension is horizontal. We sec sin committed against 
other human beings or the society of which we are a part. The 
younger son knew with pain just how much he had caused his 
father to suffer. There in that distant land with his father’s face 
before him, there arose a throbbing sense of guilt over the careless 
and thoughtless acts he had committed in his father’s presence. 

We must admit these wrongs we do toward others. Once 
Kagawa, the Japanese saint, was boarding a train in Japan. A 
woman of about forty approached him and began an account of a 
theft which she had committed while working in Hawaii. On 
that faraway spot she had grown homesick for Japan and had 
stolen money from a friend to make the journey home. She was 
now perfectly miserable. “I can’t forget that wrongdoing for a 
single instant,” she said. “Every morning, every night, I am 
tortured by my conscience. What ought I to do ... ?” She 
would need to confess this sin and restore the money. She would 
need to seek God’s forgiveness. 

Often a sin against another is more subtle. It may fall under 
what is called a “sin of the spirit.” Jesus knew how vicious such 
sins could be and constantly warned against them. We hear him 
say, “beware of covetousness.” 

Jealousy is such a sin. It is one with which all of us should be 
familiar. Alexander Whyte, who preached at Free Saint George’s 
Church in Edinburgh, once found himself troubled by this sin 
when Hugh Black came to the church to be his colleague. Black 
was as brilliant as Whyte, in this instance! The story went the 
rounds that Whyte blackballed the saints in the morning and 
Black whitewashed the sinners in the evening. As the years 
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passed the younger man forged to the front. He had an appeal 
to the younger generation. His congregations became larger. 
Whyte one day confessed his struggle with jealousy to a close 
friend, and the friend, knowing his sterling qualities would not 
believe it. “Ah” said Whyte, “you do not know the black depths 
of the human heart.” 2 Such a sin is not always easy to detect or 
admit, but it has wrought havoc in this world. It is a type of sin 
against which we must be on constant guard. 

It is difficult to imagine any sin which does not have this first 
dimension. The old statement—“he harmed no one but himself” 
—simply does not ring true. As long as a person lives within a 
society, others are involved. An awareness of this truth brings a 
sincerity to our confession that makes us ready for forgiveness. 

The other dimension is a vertical one. The boy said, “I have 
sinned against heaven.” Actually, he sinned against heaven when 
he sinned against himself and his neighbor. To the extent that 
he debauched mind and body, failed to develop their powers, or 
failed human society he sinned against the One who created him. 

There is an interesting definition of sin which comes from the 
Greek word “hamartia.” It is a term derived from the sport of 
archery. The archer draws his bow, lets the arrow fly, but misses 
the mark. This happens to a human life when it misses the life 
God has planned for it. To remain stunted spiritually is to sin. It 
is what Kagawa would call a sin against “purpose.” Such sins 
are sins against “heaven.” 

The term “against heaven” suggests a deeper meaning. Is it 
not true that all sin, whatever the guise, is sin against heaven? 3 

2 Harry Emerson Fosdick in Treasury of Christian Faith, eds. Stanley I. 
Stuber and Thomas Curtis Clark (New York: Association Press, 1949), p. 658. 

3 I am indebted to George Buttrick for the insights presented here. T he In¬ 
terpreter’s Bible (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1952), VIII, 275. 
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A simple illustration will enable us to see this plainly. In the 
church I serve are lovely stained glass windows. Because we are 
on a busy downtown street, it is conceivable that someone might 
one day toss a rock through one of those windows. Suppose this 
did happen. Suppose the culprit were caught. Suppose also that 
he apologized to the donor of the window and to the church. 
Then suppose that he paid for replacing the glass so that hardly 
a defect could be seen. Suppose also that he were forgiven by the 
donor and by the board of the church and that the police authori¬ 
ties held nothing against him. Would this not make everything 
right? Hardly—for the person in question would still have 
sinned against beauty, against the eternal laws of right and wrong, 
against life itself, against God. It is doubtful if any other realiza¬ 
tion than this could bring peace to his distraught conscience. In 
the interest of spiritual health we say with confidence: To see sin 
as having been committed against self, society, or another is not 
enough. It must always be seen as having been committed against 
God. 

The attitude of the Prodigal shows us one further step. We 
see his deep humility and contrition. He makes no claims for 
himself, and no attempts at self-defense. He says simply, “[I] am 
no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants.” 

There is no self-conscious humility here—the type that parades 
itself saying, “Look how humble I am.” There is no faking of the 
issue. The humility was genuine and sprang from his acknowl¬ 
edgment of his abject failure. The figure of such a subdued boy 
reminds us of the publican of whom Jesus spoke. There in the 
temple his condition was so poor, he would not even lift his eyes. 
He could only say, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

We find the Prodigal in such a mood. He wants only to be 
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taken back into his father s home. Though once a son, he will 
now accept the menial tasks of a servant. With heart tender and 
softened, he stands ready for the forgiveness of his father. 

To such a condition we must all come when we have sinned. 
There is no boast we can make, no self-assertion. The first thing 
we can do is to bring a sincere and contrite heart, knowing that 
if we are in earnest, God will hear and forgive. 
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• A jet aircraft crashed in our vicinity just short of the run¬ 
way on which it sought to land. The young pilot was killed and 
the plane totally demolished. This unfortunate mishap suggests 
to us a tragedy which may happen in the spiritual quest. We may 
get almost home, yet crack up short of our spiritual goal. 

This danger confronted the Prodigal. In spite of his contrition 
and humble confession of sin, he might have cracked up with his 
father’s house in sight. 

We must observe, therefore, that another step is needed to get 
us home. It is the giant step which we call repentance . It was 
taken by the Prodigal when “he arose, and came to his father” 
(Luke 15:20). The emotional surge which sprang up within him 
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was not lost. It was channeled into action of the will which 
brought him home. 

This word has always been one of the strong words of the 
Bible. Old Testament history records the prophets’ urging rulers 
and people to “repent.” We know this to be the focus of the 
ministry of John the Baptist. By the Jordan River he preached the 
message of repentance. When Jesus began his ministry, among 
the first words on his lips were, “Repent: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” Peter, preaching under the spell of God at 
Pentecost, ended his sermon by urging his hearers to, “Repent, 
and be baptized.” 

Any word which has such importance in Christianity’s his¬ 
torical account must not be minimized. Because it is such a hard 
word this is often done. 

We find some who feel the word to be beneath human dignity. 
We do not listen readily to the words of a man like Bertrand 
Russell when he talks religion, but he does express a view held 
by a small group when he writes, “When you hear people in 
church debasing themselves and saying that they are miserable 
sinners, and all the rest of it, it seems contemptible and not 
worthy of self-respecting human beings.” 1 What Russell fails 
to understand is the high regard which Christianity has for hu¬ 
man nature. Christianity insists that it is just because man does 
feel miserable over his sins and does repent of them before his 
Creator that he achieves his highest humanity. Our capacity to 
weep over our sins is an honor which is ours alone, since the rest 
of God’s creatures do not have it. We stand by the Christian 
faith, therefore, in its insistence that repentance is necessary in 
our quest for God. 

1 Why 7 Am Not a Christian, cd. Paul Edwards (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1957), p. 23. 
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But let us ask, “Just what is repentance?” One way to get at an 
answer is to strip off one poor definition after another until we 
come to the real meaning of the term. 2 

Some mistake confession for repentance . As we have seen, 
confession is only a prelude to repentance. When the Prodigal 
admitted his sin against father and heaven, he was only describ¬ 
ing a condition. The condition might have remained had he 
done nothing about it. 

1 know a man who is so humble about his sins that one finds it 
difficult to condemn him. His ready confession of unworthiness 
is commendable, but it has become for him a tragic refuge. He 
never moves away from his sin. He only confesses it. 

There are those who mistake fear for repentance . They feel 
themselves to have repented, when they have only been afraid. I 
was called once to visit a man who was in great need. His wife 
was on the verge of leaving him. He was in trouble with the law 
and was being defeated by his sins. He begged for help and in 
my presence promised God many things. He was going to make 
a change. He would live a Christian life. He would be at church 
next Sunday (both services) and every Sunday thereafter unless 
providentially hindered. After a long visit and much conversation, 
his wife agreed to remain with him. As it happened, the law 
enforcement officers did not molest him. But he never made any 
change for the better. He never showed up at church. His re¬ 
pentance was not real. He was only afraid. 

Repentance is more than the act of praying. Some feel that by 
dropping into the mood and words of prayer they have repented. 
Here the mind plays a trick on us and we must watch for it. C. S. 
Lewis in his Screwtape Letters points this out in a vivid collection 

2 I am indebted to Dwight L. Moody for this approach and for some of the 
ideas used in developing this theme. 
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of letters written by Screwtape, an undersecretary to the Devil, 
to Wormwood, an imp who serves the devil in lesser capacity on 
earth. Screwtape confides to Wormwood in one of the letters his 
hope that prayer would become for the church member either a 
parroting of the repetitious forms of childhood prayer or a 
“vaguely devotional mood in which real concentration of will 
and intelligence have no part.” 3 As long as such conditions re¬ 
mained present, no lasting value would come from the exercise— 
all of which would satisfy with succulence the Father Below. 

This tragic subterfuge takes many forms. During seminary 
days a young ministerial friend went to do summer’s work in the 
mountains of North Carolina. He was assigned to a remote sec¬ 
tion where there were only infrequent contacts with the outside 
world. While working with a small church group, he discovered 
that there was one man who seemed “mighty in prayer.” Each 
day he would go upon the mountain to pray. He prayed with such 
fervor that he could be heard in the little village below. As the 
summer wore on, the minister began to have misgivings about 
this man. Eventually the news broke through that he had not 
one wife, but two. My friend described the man’s tragic state in 
these words: “His vice was louder than his voice.” We would 
think so! Let us remember that we are not necessarily heard for 
our much praying. Prayer must produce results. 

Repentance is more than feeling . Feelings of sorrow and con¬ 
trition are most important, but they do not mean that we have 
repented. 

Augustine’s struggles with himself are classic expressions of 
this truth. He worked on himself a long time before having a 
genuine change of heart. Here are his words on the matter: “I 

3 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943), pp. 24-25. 
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flung myself down somehow under a certain fig tree and no 
longer tried to check my tears, which poured forth from my eyes 
in a flood. . .. and I continued my miserable complaining: ‘How 
long, how long shall I go on saying tomorrow and again to¬ 
morrow? Why not now, why not have an end to my uncleanness 
this very hour ?’” 4 Though he lashed his will with the fury of 
conscious desire, that will for a long time refused to budge. Like 
Esau, “he found no place of repentance, though he sought it care¬ 
fully with tears” (Heb. 12:17). 

Repentance is more than mortification of spirit or flesh . Fasting 
is a mild form of mortification, but it is not repentance. The 
Pharisees fasted, painted their faces with the drab colors of piety, 
and appeared to be holy men. None of this fooled Jesus. He knew 
that they had not gone deep enough in their commitment. 

Others withdraw from life in an effort to change their own 
hearts. Monastics, ancient and modern, have sought this means to 
become holy in life and conduct. They have taken vows of 
poverty, chastity, and silence. But one may be as poor as a beg¬ 
gar, chaste as a child, and silent as the sphinx and not repent. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy in a recent book mentions a college 
which advertised its campus as being “seven miles from any 
known form of sin.” 5 This is modern asceticism which like the 
ancient does not know that sin is no farther away than the hu¬ 
man heart. One cannot escape it by withdrawal from life. 

Bodily abuse is the more extreme form of mortification. Some 
of the monks tied heavy objects to their bodies or lived under 
extreme physical conditions which impaired their health. One 
bishop was found at death wearing a steel bracelet, the prongs of 
which penetrated his flesh to keep him in constant pain. A mod- 

1 Confessions, Bk. VIII, ch. xii, par. 28. 

6 Who Speaks for God? (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954), p. 62. 
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ern example is that of one man who after an evening’s debauch 
threw himself into a tub of scalding water. All such efforts may 
bring pain and discomfort, but there is no guarantee that they 
will produce repentance. 

Let us look at one other false conception of repentance and then 
let the matter rest. Repentance is more than good wor\s. Some 
who have failed and who feel divine and social condemnation 
seek release by doing some good deed for God or another person. 
One such deed seems to bring temporary relief to their misery. 

We must understand that God is never content with our deeds 
alone. It is ourselves that he wants. It is not enough to pull one 
limb from the tree. The whole tree must go down. 

If repentance is not any of these conditions , just what is it? We 
could use an old woman’s definition and say, “Repentance is 
being so sorry for sinning that you quit it.” The Prodigal re¬ 
pented when he arose and went to his father. The words do not 
describe what he intended to do. They describe what actually 
happened. He quit the life of the far country and went home. 

Jesus defined repentance in another story. A father had two 
sons, both of whom he sent to work in his vineyard. The first 
son responded to his father’s orders by saying, “I will not: but 
afterward he repented, and went.” The second son said, “I go, 
sir: and went not.” (Matt. 21:28-32.) The first son antagonized 
his father, but he did repent. The other son had only good in¬ 
tentions. Jesus is saying here that how repentance happens is not 
the important thing. It may happen with or without feeling. It 
may happen at one place as well as another. The fact that it does 
happen is the important thing. 

Masefield’s Saul Kane finally repented. The hard-drinking 
pugilist is at last touched by a tavern conversation with the 
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saintly Miss Bourne. His heart is softened. He now knows that 
he must take the steps that will bring him peace. With faith in 
the forgiving love of God he turns homeward. The “burning 
cataracts of Christ” race through his heart. He says: 

I did not think, I did not strive 
The deep peace burnt my me alive; 

The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 6 

We know that somewhere in the far country this happened to 
the Prodigal. At some point in his bitter experience he arose from 
his sins and went home. 

Such a step was not easy for the Prodigal, and will not be easy 
for us. But it is the necessary step to get us to our spiritual goal. 


# Copyright 1911 by The Macmillan Company and used with their permission. 
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• One question which has always concerned us is, “What is 
God like?” 

Being “incurably religious,” we have not found it hard to be¬ 
lieve in some kind of supernatural Being. However, our beliefs 
have often been crude and have done more harm than good. What 
we have always needed is the one clear picture of the Divine. For 
this picture our fathers have searched across the ages. 

The quest is also a modern one. Today, as in more primitive 
times, some of us are confused about God. Here are words, for 
example, of a twentieth century man, the dean of a law school, 
who writes a spiritual counselor for help: 

Is my picture of what God is like an even approximately adequate 
picture? What is God, that I may know Him, love Him, be at one 
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with Him? I must know God—but how can I? And if I cannot be 
sure, how shall I dare to make adventure of my life, my work, my 
loves, in trust of Him? That is the problem, I think, of many men 
and women. 1 

We have great sympathy for this man, and we rejoice that 
there is an answer for him. There is the picture of God revealed 
in Jesus’ life and teachings. He has only to read the parable of 
the Prodigal Son to get the unfolding story of God’s way with 
his children. 

What has happened in our day is that many have failed to 
grasp the Christian idea of God . We have believed in some poor 
concept of the Almighty which has given us little satisfaction. 
This means that the Christian concept needs urgent redefining. 

Three basic conceptions of God are held by modern man. One 
is non-Christian, one is sub-Christian, and only one is Christian. 

Some believe in an easy-going, indulgent God who demands 
very little of us. Such a God is usually created out of our own 
wishful thinking. His nature is scaled down to fit into the weak 
demands which we impose upon ourselves. Having decided what 
kind of a life we want to live, we then create a God in support 
of it. Such a God is no more than a poor caricature at best. 

Sometimes such conceptions demand practically nothing of us. 
Maeterlinck wrote of a God who merely laughed at sin as being 
the foolish pranks of his playful children. Such a God is non- 
Christian in concept, is without strength of character, and can 
mean little to our spiritual growth and development. 

The other erroneous conception is that of a God who is a stern, 
unyielding judge. Here is the God of Sinai and Horeb. Here is 
the God who knows justice only, who demands “an eye for an 

1 Bernard Iddings Bell, God Is Not Dead (New York: Harper and Bros., 1945), 
p. 41. 
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eye and a tooth for a tooth.” He is the God we find ruling his 
people across the early years of Old Testament history. 

Many people today worship such a God. He is stern and puni¬ 
tive and they live in mortal fear of him. Such an idea of God is 
not wholly without truth, but it is sub-Christian. It does not 
measure up to the concept of God given us by Jesus. 

We know that the picture Jesus gives us of God is that of a 
loving father . The most beautiful single sentence in the Bible is 
“God is love.” Little children are taught early to lisp these lovely 
words, and to them Jesus joined the word “Father.” This Father 
appears in our parable. 

When we examine the father’s actions in the story we see the 
remarkable dimensions of his love. Above all, his was a strong 
love . Here was no weak, indulgent relationship. The father has 
his demands. Both he and the Prodigal knew that they had been 
violated. 

Had he been an easy-going father, the younger son never would 
have thought to say with humility, “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee.” But when at last he faced his father, 
those were the first words on his lips. He knew that he would 
have to mean business. His father would see through his pretense 
if he were not sincere. 

We see such strength displayed in Jesus’ ministry upon many 
occasions. There was the day when a wealthy young man faced 
him to ask serious questions about life. “Jesus beholding him 
loved him”—so the story runs. But note that Jesus did not make 
the matter easy for him. He pointed out his sin, told him to get 
rid of it, and on this basis invited him to be a disciple. The rich 
young man went away sorrowing, unwilling to part with his 
money. 

What this means is that God does not gloss over our charac- 
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ters. He does not wink at our wrongs; but having seen them and 
having observed that we are sincerely penitent, he then treats us 
with unrestrained mercy. The father would know from the boy’s 
sad face and tattered garments that he was deeply penitent. Hav¬ 
ing sensed this, his heart would go out to him. 

His was a solicitous love . It never stopped after the boy left 
home. Always it was with the son, pleading for his return. 

It is hard to believe that the boy ever got away from the in¬ 
fluence of his father. We know that he came to an awareness of 
father and home as he meditated in the pigsty. He may have 
thought of this much earlier. We do know that he never would 
have gone home without this loving image of his father in mind. 
Did he remember those countless times in his father’s home when 
he had deviated from his father’s will, only to have his father 
treat him with less severity than he deserved ? Did he remember 
that his father in a hundred ways had demonstrated over and 
over again that he was not so much interested in reproving him 
for bad conduct as in awakening within him an appreciation 
for the good life? 

It is such an awareness that would lead a man like Paul to 
say, “the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.” Too often 
repentance is attributed to the terribleness of God. God’s good¬ 
ness may bring it about. 

Some of us have had experience with this loving side of God’s 
nature. A few months ago, I caught a train from the city in which 
I am now a minister to go deep into Florida on a preaching mis¬ 
sion. I found myself leaving from the same terminal and riding 
along the same route I had taken once as an eighteen-year-old 
boy. 

My mind went back to a small town in south Georgia. I saw 
again the miserable boy who sought but found no meaning in the 
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life he was living there. He bore it as long as he could, then 
weary of it all, he left home. He really did not know at the time 
why he left, though there was one matter that did bother him 
beyond all others. God had called him into the ministry, but this 
had fallen upon him like a sentence of death. Badly confused and 
troubled, he rebelled and took flight. With each clicking rail, the 
train that sped through the night took him farther from home, 
parents—and God. 

I remember the day that boy grew weary of the dull job he 
held, packed up all, and went home. Had he expected severe 
reprimand alone, he might never have gone. But he knew the 
love of his father and mother, and of his heavenly Father. They 
had never been out of his mind. Thoughts of them had rebuked 
him time and time again, but such thoughts also gave him the 
courage to go home. 

Others have had similar experiences. As a man who was lost at 
sea put it, “It was the knowledge that I was being looked for that 
kept hope alive.” The parable does not say that the father was 
there in the far country, but the son must have sensed the solic¬ 
itous nature of his father’s love, or he would not have gone 
home. 

The fathers love was a magnanimous love . “When he was yet 
a great way of?, his father saw him, . . . and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him.” This was love unexpected and extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Stern love would wait and force a confession. It would repri¬ 
mand and punish before it would reinstate. Expected love might 
also wait. It would respond instantly when confession was made 
and freely forgive. But this love was different. It went out to the 
boy the minute his form was in sight. It met him before he ever 
arrived or expressed his penitent feelings. The rags and tatters 
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were never mentioned. The father fell on the son’s neck and 
kissed him. 

The son was surprised by this. He had planned it another way. 
He had a neat formula with which he hoped to convince his 
father of his sincere penitence. He had rehearsed it well. He 
would say with deep humility, “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son: make me as one of thy hired servants.” 

He never got out a word of the speech until after his father’s 
embrace. Then, it did not matter—his father had known already 
what was in his heart. With the father’s embrace, he knew that 
he was forgiven. When his father ordered gifts and proclaimed a 
feast in honor of his return, he was even more convinced. 

What a picture of God this is! We come to him, our neat 
formula of confession all prepared, hoping to gain his forgiveness. 
He brushes aside such contractual bargaining and receives us be¬ 
cause of our poorness in spirit. He then holds us fast in his all- 
forgiving love. The past is suddenly erased. The future opens in 
promise before us. Such is the magnanimous nature of God. 

Finally we must see the deep affection of this love . It was 
tender and emotionally unrestrained. The father fell on the son’s 
neck and kissed him tenderly. 

In our day, we fear such an emotional outburst. We think it 
maudlin or undignified. There is a propriety that we should ob¬ 
serve. Public displays that are weak and insincere should be 
avoided. But there is a place for genuine feeling. Jesus had no 
fear of emotion. He wept unashamedly when he beheld the sor¬ 
row of dear friends. He shed tears over a corrupt city. He was 
deeply moved with compassion when he saw the multitudes as 
sheep without a shepherd. His was a sensitive spirit, and he did 
not hesitate to express his deeper feelings. 
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Often we hesitate to express these deeper feelings because we 
have too formal an interpretation of the Christian religion. Some 
receive the love of God as little more than a dry-as-dust formula. 
“God is love. He forgives our wrongs. Take him at his word in 
this, and it is done.” Such a formula of faith may be accepted as 
cold calculation with no emotional spark whatever. But the 
person is always the loser if he fails to see that God desires to 
enter not only the head but the heart. 

Some people, having no such experience for themselves, are 
critical of it in others. Such people dealt harshly with John Wesley 
and George Fox for their enthusiasm. So stuffy and formal was 
the church life of the England of their day that there was no 
room for the emotional. 

This is no plea for uncontrolled emotion. It is a plea for the 
recognition of emotion as a basic ingredient in the religious life. 
As Charles Wesley sang: 

What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell; 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 

Once a young boy returned home from college to walk over 
the acres of his childhood home. It was a beautiful day, and he 
walked alone. One by one, he visited places familiar to him as a 
boy. Here he had fished. Here he had hung his clothes on a limb 
to go for a swim. Here he had climbed a vine, high into a mighty 
oak, and sucked the sweetness from a scuppernong grape. Along 
this ditch a rabbit once hopped and stopped to twitch its nose 
with such singular beauty that he could not explode the shell in 
his gun. Here by the wet bank of a trickling stream he remem¬ 
bered seeing wild violets grow. Here in a large thicket the doves 
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had come home from the fields to roost at night. These and other 
memories made the forest spring to life. Such nostalgic thoughts 
moved him deeply. As he left those hallowed spots and walked 
slowly up the lane that led toward home, he looked up into a 
cool, blue sky. Strange formations of clouds swirled there. Strong 
winds whipped his face and disheveled his hair. Suddenly he felt 
the presence of God, blowing with intimacy and affection upon 
the door of his heart. The door instantly yielded, and when the 
presence filled him it was more than he could bear. He cried out 
in unspeakable joy. He was unashamed of the tears that followed. 
In that moment he knew how good God had been to him and 
how wonderful it was to be alive. 

Religious history abounds with such instances of Divine ap¬ 
proach—Jesus, deeply moved at his baptism and in the hour of 
transfiguration; Paul in the exquisite agony of Damascus Road; 
Peter and the disciples under the spell of Pentecost; Augustine’s 
tears in the garden of prayer; George Fox with his ‘‘openings” as 
he walked in the fields with God; John Wesley with his heart¬ 
warming experience at Aldersgate; Jacob Boehme, “breaking 
through the gate”; Brother Lawrence, “practicing the presence” 
and living an amazingly serene life amid the pots and pans; little 
Kagawa growing as a flower in God’s garden; Leslie Weather- 
head, knowing the “transforming friendship”—these and thou¬ 
sands of others testify that God can be experienced in one’s heart. 

Thus we see Jesus’ incredibly beautiful portrait of God. It is 
no caricature. God is wise, solicitous, magnanimous, and affec¬ 
tionate love! Such love awaits all who will receive it. 
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• It is love’s nature to give. We have seen love giving itself 
in rich affection. We must now see love bestowing its gifts. 

Our story reveals that there on the road the Father commands 
his servants to bring forth for the returning son a robe, a ring, 
and shoes. He then bids them prepare a royal feast for the one 
who was lost but is now found. 

Here in simple but meaningful symbolism, Jesus described the 
joyous homecoming of every wayward person who comes back to 
God from the life of sin. It is one of the most encouraging and 
winsome facts we know about God. Many a Prodigal has been 
turned homeward, merely by hearing of such a loving God whose 
gifts to the penitent are so lavish and free. 
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There are those who ask if Christian living has its rewards. 
These closing sentences of the parable answer such inquiries with 
a ringing “Yes.” Man does not serve God for naught. There are 
blessings untold to the God-centered life, and these are never so 
in evidence as upon the occasion of Christian conversion. It is 
the bestowal of such gifts that we discuss in this chapter. We 
shall want to know what they meant to father and son, and what 
they might mean to us. 

The first gift was the best robe the father possessed . This sug¬ 
gests that there are no second bests. Every one of us, regardless of 
who he might be, is entitled to and receives the best God has. 

In that day, the robe was reserved for special feast occasions. 
The important guest wore the finest robe and sat at the place of 
honor. The boy had seen his father’s guests so honored. He never 
dreamed that he would occupy this place. But now that the robe 
was being draped about his shoulders, he knew that he was 
being singularly honored. He had a growing assurance that he 
was being taken back into family and home. 

We know “honor,” for which the robe is a symbol, to be a 
grand word. It means “to give attention to, to dignify.” More 
often than not such honor is given as a reward for outstanding 
achievement. We give a corsage to a lovely lady, invite her to a 
dinner in her honor, and seat her at the head table. We watch a 
leader of men, dressed in academic gown and hood, receive an 
honorary degree. We read of a brave soldier who receives a 
Presidential citation. Here humanity honors those who bring 
dignity to the race. 

Alexander Pope, in his Essay on Man, said it well: “Act well 
your part, there all the honour lies.” 

Isaac Watts also strikes a responsive chord: 
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Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul: 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 

Measured in such ways, many of our fellows have achieved 
magnificence in this world, and have been crowned with honor. 
The Prodigal did not fit such a pattern. He had earned nothing, 
unless it be a reprimand. He had achieved nothing for the race. 
He had brought it only shame. It was in this light that the elder 
brother judged. He could not understand all the fanfare over one 
who rightly should be condemned. 

We see at this point the difference between the elder brother 
and the father. The brother measured and judged the Prodigal 
by the world’s standards. The father saw him through the eyes 
of grace and love. The brother condemned his tattered rags and 
sinful past. The father placed a robe of mercy around those gar¬ 
ments, covering up his shame and sense of loss. 

We know this to be the way of God’s love with the sinner. It 
bestows honor where honor is not due. It provides the crimson 
robe of forgiveness to cover man’s dark and sinful life. 

Early in my life, I knew a boy who started out in this world 
with not much of a chance. He got little help from his parents. 
He was something of a bully in his early days. One night after 
he had become a man, he heard in church the news of God’s 
willingness to receive in love even the worst of penitent sinners. 
He stepped out that night and became God’s honored guest. He 
felt the touch of Divine forgiveness upon his heart. Before the 
experience was over, he sat down to a spiritual feast. His life has 
been a blessing ever since, and he is a living example of how God 
honors the dishonored and redeems him in so doing. 

o 
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We Iftiow the gift of a ring to be equally significant . The ring 
has always been a meaningful symbol. When Isaac’s servant 
called upon Rebekah and presented her with gifts, among the 
valuables was a ring fashioned out of gold. It meant then what 
the wedding band means for us today. If she accepted Isaac, she 
would share all that was his. The two would become as one. 

We also have the fraternity and school ring—each carrying 
with it some note of status or attainment. At the coronation of the 
Queen of England, the Queen wears a ring. With the other 
crown jewels, it identifies her as the ruler of her people. Religious 
dignitaries of various faiths often wear such valuable and sym¬ 
bolical adornments. 

The ring means authority. In Jesus’ day everyone, except the 
poorest man, wore some sort of ring. If the ring were given to 
him by someone of prominence, such as a king or a rich man, it 
was a blessing to be had indeed. If it were a signet ring, it 
amounted to the same as the power of attorney. Its wearer could, 
by stamping its seal on parchment or wax, carry on business 
transactions. It was the ancient man’s letter of credit. 

We can imagine what the ring meant to the Prodigal. We 
wonder if it were the ring he wore earlier, the rights to which he 
had forfeited when he left home. We shall never know, but we 
do hear the words of the father to the elder brother and know that 
they were for the younger, too. “All that I have is thine,” said he. 
This meant that the younger son not only had a place of honor 
in the home; he now had a share in his father’s wealth also. With 
the ring, he could draw upon his father’s resources for all his 
needs. 

It would astound any one of us if a wealthy man gave us his 
power of attorney and allowed us to draw an unlimited amount 
of funds from his vast reserves of wealth. We could not contain 
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our elation. It is such a gift that God offers us. He is rich beyond 
all measure. He says to us, “All that I have is thine.” It is ours 
to claim by faith. All we need is humility enough to receive it. 

The third gift was that of shoes . Only slaves were without 
shoes. The young lad had expected to become a hired servant, 
but with the shoes he knew that he was still his father’s son. 

One of the most difficult truths for us to grasp is the difference 
between being a slave and a son in God’s service. Perhaps the 
truth will come alive for us if we imagine what life was like in 
the father’s house. Consider the fate of a slave there. His life has 
come to fit into the dreary routine of impersonal obedience. He 
has no intimacy with the head of the house. He has tasks to per¬ 
form which may or may not be enjoyable. More than likely he 
chafed under them. His meals are taken with other slaves. He has 
no rights of his own, and belongs, soul and body, to his master. 
When the master commands, he obeys, or he is punished. In this 
manner his dreary life goes on from day to day. 

Suppose, however, that the master of the house says to him, 
“No longer will you be my slave. As of now, I take you for my 
son. Henceforth you will sleep in my house. You will sit at my 
table. You will enjoy and share in all I have. You will be free as 
any son is free.” It might take awhile for the slave to get ac¬ 
customed to such blessings, but day after day he would know a 
father’s care until at last he would know that he no longer was a 
slave but a son. 

Many of us have a relationship with God that rises no higher 
than slavish obedience. We serve God out of fear alone. We find 
no lilt or happiness in such a state. It is a happy day, therefore, 
when we come to sense in our own hearts that we are not slaves 
but sons. It means a change in our whole concept of religion. It 
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also means a change from the drudgery of obedience to the joy of 
service. 

The last act on the father's part was proclaiming a feast . It was 
customary to take a calf from its mother and fatten it for some 
special occasion. Nothing was more special than this. “Kill the 
fatted calf,” the father ordered! 

Such a feast implies the joy of reunion between father and son. 
In a human family such joy over the return of a lost one would 
be natural. Joy would reign more supreme in God’s household. 

This joy is seen also in Jesus’ touching story of the lost sheep. 
Ninety-nine were safely in the fold, but one was lost in the moun¬ 
tain wilderness. Leaving the ninety and nine, the shepherd 
searched until the lost one was found. As he returned with the 
weary sheep in his arms, he shouted to his friends, “Rejoice with 
me; for I have found my sheep which was lost.” To this Jesus 
added the heavenly footnote: “I say unto you, that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance.” Thus 
heaven comes alive with music when a wayward child comes 
home to God. 

There was joy also for the son. Paul Tillich has written pene¬ 
trating words on the theme of Christian joy. He states in one 
place that “he who is forgiven knows what it means to love God. 
And he who loves God is able to accept life and love it.” 1 He 
elaborates further: 

In the midst of our futile attempts to make ourselves worthy, in 
our despair about the inescapable failure of these attempts, we are 
suddenly grasped by the certainty that we are forgiven, and the fire 

1 The New Being (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955), p. 11. Used by 
permission. 
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of love begins to burn. That is the greatest experience anyone can 
have. It may not happen often, but when it does happen, it decides 
and transforms everything. 2 

The Prodigal may have had such an experience. His joy would 
come because he was forgiven. Because he knew first the mean¬ 
ing of the robe, the ring, and the shoes, he would also know the 
meaning of the feast. Because he had been so greatly loved in 
spite of his sin, he could now enter into love’s experience. He 
could love his father, love himself, love life as never before, and 
even love his elder brother. 

The father sensed that this had happened to him. It gave the 
father joy to say, “This my son was dead, and is alive again.” To¬ 
gether, father and son sat down to a joyous feast. 

Finally, the younger son speaks no more in the parable. His 
heart would be too full for this. We leave him in such bliss, en¬ 
couraged by our knowledge that such joy awaits all who come 
home to claim sonship in the Father’s house. 


2 ibid , p. 13. 
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• There is another son in our story. He does not appear in the 
plot. He authors the plot and is himself its final chapter. He is 
Jesus, God’s only begotten Son. 

A second reading of the parable and its context will reveal that 
the actions of this other son are needed to complete the story. 
The parable, for all its spiritual beauty, leaves us with an un¬ 
finished picture. Jesus in his own person adds the finishing touch. 

This is not to sit in judgment upon the parable, if we had the 
temerity to do so. The story says exactly what Jesus intended it 
to say. Its moving details are unsurpassed for literary beauty and 
spiritual insight. Yet, we find the story limited in what it does 
say. Something else is needed. 

There are two ways to get at this additional something. One is 
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to take a look at the man who is speaking the parable. The other 
is to look at another parable he spoke upon the same occasion. It 
does not matter really. Both pictures reveal the same person. The 
other parable is that of the Good Shepherd who goes in search 
of the one lost sheep. The man who speaks both parables is that 
Good Shepherd. 

In the conception of the Good Shepherd, we have a quality of 
the Divine nature not revealed in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. It is an added ingredient to the conception of God’s love. 
Here love does not wait for the lost sheep to come home; it goes 
into the wilderness in search of the unfortunate animal. 

If we apply this theme to the story of the Prodigal Son, we 
would discover the father seeking the son in some Babylon, stay¬ 
ing with him in the pigsty, and pleading with him to return 
home. But this quality of love is not found in the story, as beauti¬ 
ful as the story might be. 

We do find it, however, in the one who tells the story. At the 
very moment when he speaks the parable, he is addressing multi¬ 
tudes upon whom he looked as “sheep not having a shepherd.” 
He is the one who has come into the far country to seek the lost. 
Jesus’ words gave to those who listened the assurance that they 
might go home to God to be forgiven of their sins and restored 
to Divine fellowship. 

Therefore, when we see Jesus and the parable as parts of the 
same story, the parable is quite complete. And what we are sens¬ 
ing here is a new dimension of love—that which seeks out the 
sinner wherever he might be. 

I remember hearing George Buttrick preach on this theme dur¬ 
ing college days when he spoke at Battell Chapel on the Yale 
Campus. His text was, “This Jesus.” I recall that he said words 
to this effect: God could not stay apart from the evil of the world 
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and redeem it. He had to cross the street and get his hands in 
the whole dirty business. This he did in Jesus. 

This love began much earlier than Jesus, actually. God has 
been persistently searching for man across the centuries . The 
seriousness with which God has done this is a matter of religious 
history. We will do well to trace a few of such chapters as they 
appear in the Hebrew-Christian context. To do this is to become 
aware that all along there has been a willingness on God’s part 
to forgive. 

When we study Old Testament history we discover God’s 
eternal willingness to forgive when the conditions of forgiveness 
are met. Often this is revealed as a forgiveness that waits for man 
to act. The highly elaborate system of temple sacrifice was de¬ 
signed to placate God, and there was no better time for this than 
after one had sinned. It was important that the penitent go to the 
temple to make things right with God. The sacrifice there of a 
pigeon or lamb was man’s attempt to come to a God who waited 
for him in a holy place. This was never emphasized so much as 
in Josiah’s time when the temple at Jerusalem was made central 
to all Hebrew worship. God, in this sense, was the waiting God 
who was willing to forgive all who came to him with sincerity 
and who made the proper sacrifice. 

There came a time when these temple rites were abused, and 
this gave rise to the work of the prophets. From them there came 
a new emphasis. We now see God in action. God had taken the 
initiative before, as in the days of Abraham and Moses. But here 
was a new offensive on his part. The prophets were sent of God 
to his chosen people. Their messages were often harsh, but were 
intended to help. Jeremiah, who with humility balked at being 
sent, had the terrible ordeal of pronouncing doom upon his peo¬ 
ple. Amos had a similar task. The important fact is that these 
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men were dispatched with a Divine message to a people who 
were caught in the maelstrom of sin. That his children did not 
heed his word, but stoned his prophets instead, does not alter the 
fact that God went in search of the hearts of his people. Some of 
the most moving passages of the Old Testament describe God’s 
heartache over his homeless children to whom he had sent 
through his prophets some unheeded word of wisdom and con¬ 
cern. 

The climax of God's action was the coming of Jesus. Here is 
God’s most loving act. Beginning with an infant’s cry in Bethle¬ 
hem, proceeding through childhood days in Nazareth, and mov¬ 
ing on through an itinerant Palestinian ministry which would 
culminate in a death and a resurrection, this loving act is traced. 
What had developed only faintly among the prophets, now 
comes into full revelation in him. 

A word most often said about Jesus was, “This man eats with 
sinners.” This was true. This was the way God sought to redeem 
—by getting his hands in the whole dirty business! “They that 
are whole need not a physician,” said Jesus, “but they that are 
sick.” To the sick of all kinds he became a ministering physician. 
He went out to seek them in their sad plight and bade his dis¬ 
ciples do the same. He laid hands upon malodorous lepers, 
touched the sightless eyes of the blind, dealt tenderly with con¬ 
demned harlots, stabbed awake the self-righteous, forgave the 
sinful, instructed the ignorant, and in so doing brought them the 
joyous news of God’s love. 

The crux of his ministry was the cross on which he died, and 
the tomb from which he arose. His dying body upon the cross 
became the strange symbol of hope for everyone in the far country. 
It meant and means that God loves us in our rags and joins us in 
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the pigsty in an effort to redeem us. He takes us just as we are and 
just where he finds us. He gives us a status we do not deserve. 

Such an act on God’s part led John to say, “For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life” 
(John 3:16). It provoked Paul to declare, “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself” (II Cor. 5:19). 

Carl Michalson reminds us of a beautiful thing that happened 
a few summers ago in Genoa, Italy. Into the water of the famous 
port city there was lowered an eight ton statue of Christ, which 
is called “The Christ of The Deep.” The statue is plainly visible 
under the water and is in memory of all those who went down 
in the war. 1 It is a beautiful symbol of one who goes down to 
man in his lost condition to share with him his terror, fear and sin. 
This is the God whose loving and compassionate nature Jesus 
revealed. 

We need to look at one other aspect of God’s nature which was 
revealed in Jesus —his love could not be discouraged even though 
rejected . It is the picture which we get at Calvary. We see there 
a man dying on a cross between two thieves. He is Jesus, the 
Son of God. What has happened here? This is the Son whom 
God sent to the far country of our sin, but like the prophets, he 
has been rejected. The best man who ever lived is being crucified. 
God’s love is now impaled upon a cross. 

Let us watch that love in action. First Jesus loved his own, 
saying to John concerning Mary, his mother, “Son, behold thy 
mother.” It would be natural to love those who love you. 

It would be equally as natural to abuse those who have abused 
you. One of the thieves, following this course, pours a string of 

1 Faith for Personal Crisis (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958), p. 56. 
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epithets upon his accusers. It is not so with Jesus. His sad eyes 
fall upon the evil ones who stand below. He sees them as he has 
seen them many a time—ignorant, blind, sinful, lost. He cannot 
find it in his compassionate heart to abuse them. His last prayer 
for them and for the human race is, “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” 

There is an almost forgotten sermon by Dwight L. Moody 
which at its close elaborates on this scene. Jesus has been raised 
from the dead, but still his body bears the marks of crucifixion. 
Just before his departure from this earth, he gives His disciples 
the great commission to “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Here Moody imagines Peter speak¬ 
ing up to say, “Lord, do you really mean that we shall preach the 
gospel to every creature? Shall we go back to Jerusalem to preach 
the gospel to those Jerusalem sinners who murdered you?” 

Jesus says, “Yes, Peter. ... Go search out the man who spat in 
my face; tell him I forgive him; there is nothing in my heart but 
love for him. Go, search out the man who put that cruel crown 
of thorns on my brow; tell him I will have a crown for him in 
my kingdom . . . there shall not be a thorn in it, and he shall 
wear it forever and ever in the kingdom of his Redeemer. Find 
out the man who took the reed from my hand, and smote my 
head, driving the thorns deeper into my brow. If he will accept 
salvation as a gift, I will give him a sceptre, and he shall sway 
it over the nations of the earth. ... Go seek out that poor soldier 
who drove the spear into my side; tell him that there is a nearer 
way to my heart than that. Tell him that I forgive him freely; 
and tell him I will make him a soldier of the cross, and my 
banner over him shall be love.” 2 

3 The World’s Great Sermons, cd. S. E. Frost, Jr. (Garden City N. Y.: Garden 
City Publishing Co., 1943), pp. 183-84. 
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GOD HAD THREE SONS 


This is the picture of Divine love in its one final act of over¬ 
flowing compassion. Here is a God who loves the unlovely and 
treats with mercy even those who arc hostile toward him. This is 
love without limitations. This is love with every dimension- 
length, depth, heighth, breadth. It is the love upon which God 
relies for the salvation of the whole world. 

Our story is ended, but the drama of the far country goes on. 
Still we cut love’s ties and seek for life amid the pleasures of sin. 
As long as we sin we shall know the heartache of the pigsty and 
the carob husks. But, if feeling our lost condition we should turn 
toward home, we shall know the love of One who has always 
sought our return and who rejoices to say, “For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.” 
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